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* ' ^ ■ * ■■ ' ' ■ ' ' . / ; ^ 

j / This fourth qig&r^Lft^y report marlcs ^hfe cotnpletion of the first year 
df the Educational Policy Research Ceuter^s analysis and assessment of the* 
Edpcation Satellite' Communication Demonstration,. The prel'Ipvlnary analysis ^ 
goals attained during t^ls period haVe bedn to develop the data base for 
the assessment^ and. to explore the rafnge of issues which tan be Informed 
by the data, . . - ^ o " * ^ 

' The presfen^ xeport fills- in some ^gaps lefl: open in earlier reports. 

•These are: * » ^" • ' • . 

- cost data from the ;AESP_\ ' " - * , 

J ^' ^"i ^ -^r . . 

- preliminary results of the EPRC^s'Surv^ Panel Instrument ' - 

^ • '\' ' ' 

~ preliminary <inalytical and historical overview of the.AESP, 

* : ' ^ . ' \ 

^The present report thus rounds qirj: th^ first yearns work and sets the stage 

for the EPRC's Annual Report du^in the Fall. The Annual Report will 

additionally draw fjrom. the final reports from the three ESCD projects 

aod from information being currently gathered by EPRC staff. "^''^ 

JIhe readers -should-note that we intend tjie four quarterly ^reports to be 

^ ' / 

taken together ag a totality. No single Report is, or has been, intended 
to exhaustively cover thi entire scop^ of our wor^/ ' * ' 

Cautionary remarks are in order regarding two of, the piepes in this 
report. First, Sec4:*ion 11^ is devoted primari^ly to sharing the ptielimfhary 
results of the survey panel instrument and not to interpretation and analysis 
of ^hose results, If is th&ref ore strongly recAimnended that special attention 
be paid tV) the caveats mention^ in the' discussion of those results. 



. ■ ■• • •• . 

Second, the Appendix 'Working Papers on the Context and Operations of 
the^A'E;^" is issue-oriented and offers some jujigments on what is "knowable' 
about' the project itself^and about the. potential value of satellites for 
education* . We regard the- issues raised in', this type of papeif ^s very 
much opto and' the judgments ^s still very tentative • ^ 

As with all papers*'of this type, jJ^e expect to circulate this pi^ce 
among interested persons and* groups* We are gonfixient tHnt our thinking^ 
w^ll be greatly ^nriched by this process For a fuller accodnt of this 

» * ' ' • ' 

circulation process, see tiie "Preface"" of our third quarterly^ repoft. 
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l.'O ♦ SAifetLITE LAUmiES^' USES .aW MOVEMENTS. 




APPLICATIONS TECHNOLOGY -SAT5LLITE-6C (AtS-6) 



' ' (UPDATE) 

Th^ NiaEionat, Aeronautics ^nd Sp^pe Administration* (NASA) has 
^» "annoynced .that .U.S. experimenters may use A(rS-6 when it re^;urns t6 the ' 
l/.S.'^at tM^ conclusion of theMndian Satellite Instructional Television 
• Experiment (SITE) pa Septemb'er 1976.' • ^ ' . . i 

potential- experimenters have been asked to subinit letters xJf 
/ interest by July 11, "1975 with final propos^als due on. August 2Q', 1975. 

, * ' ^ k NAS^ news release suggested ghat there will be. enough reserve 
fuel orf board the ATS-6 to suppor;t Experiments for at»l§ast 6 more years. 



(UPDATE) 



J.>2 COMMUNICATIONS TE CHNOLOGY -^ATELLITE (CTS) ^ ' ' 

, ^ Since the la^t caleri^ar two additional'U.S. experimepts using 
CTS. have ^received final approval. This makes^the U.S. complement five. 
(Final* approval i^s contingent on NASA's technical approVal aqd* guaranteed 
external ^funding. ) The first is Project Interchange to be- operated by 
the Arch'diocese of S^n Francesco and. the second is an experimejjj: to test 
a transportable earth terminal conducted b^. the Westin^duse Corporatioji. - . 

»^ 4 ' . 

Ten additional .poteptial U.S. experiments are in various stages 
of panning.. ^ • ' ' ' ^ ."^ 1 | -O ^ 

1.3 V SYMPHQMIE ^ . ' ' • vfi 

• k '• . • / 

The C^adian Minister of Conmiunicat ions 'has invitea prqvincial ^. 

governments in C&nada and other organizations t o s ubmit proposals for V 

international comtoun'i cat ions experiments using the Symphonie communications 
satellite. He said Canada may c^ontinue to allow experimenters to usfe ^ , 

e^rth station facilities free of charge. > \ 

1>4 ' klPiSKA \ ' , (UPDATE) 



Jnew IT^) 



Th^>State of Maska .^nd RCA Alaska Communicati^s have signed an 
agreement to cottstruct ZD satellite earth stations. ^ Subject to another 
agreement, it is possible^that, 80 additional earth, stations^ could be 
completed by 19*f7. / , ' * ' " ' ' ' 

Plans call for the use of 15':foot dish antenna's. This is a 
compromise between the'lO-foot dishes proposed by the Stat.e and -the ^O^^foot 
antennas originally 'proposed by RCA Alaska. ^ \ ^ * • • 

Services to be provided to the distant rur^l 'communities will 
include telephone* aqd <^jnergency medical communications f 
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1.5 



POMESTIG SATELLITE ^YSf RMS 



(NEW ITEM) 



Muc^ji of the following information was kindly suppl^^d by 



Dr. Joseph Pel,ton,-,of INTELSAT* 



d 



A number of countries or* r^ional oVgSUTzations ar6 cbntemplat^in^ 
domestiq or regional satellite systems, some of whicfi^ may ^^el^ contaiil ^ 
edugatiolSal television and/or educational radio components. Couniiries 

operating or planning domestic. communications satellite systems 
IWws: ' . - . . " . ; > 



ourrentr 
are as f 



^Algferia: 
Brazil: 

Canada : 
Chile : 
Colombia: 
Indohesia: 
Irah 



J^pan : 



f 



D OMESTIC \ 

Op'erating s^^tem vising' INTELSAT ^featellitev 

Soon ta be 'operational using INTELSAT satellites, which' 
wjll be 'followed by separate system owned £fnd operated 
by Brazil. * ' . " ^ 

* •* • ' 

Operational Telsat systeym. ^ \ ' 

' ^ i . 

Planned limttied service using INTELSAT- satelliTCes': * 



Studying , 
Future 



>mestic system utillzihg lOTELSAT satellites. 



V 



Malaysia: 



No rway : 



istic system being^T>uilti by Hughes *Aircraft Cojnpany. 

Domestic satellite system under study by Stanford Rese^ch 
Institute/J* ^ , • * 

Two experimental satellite systems are beiing bu^lt. One 
for direct broadcast television services y^NHK) and one for 
.millimeter wave <lo)^p GH^)' point-to-point domestic 
communications (flTT) . Cogtracto:E6 ar^ General Biectric/ 
Toshiba end PhilcorFord/Mitsiibishi "fet^etric Company^ 
respectively^ The J'apan^se l^feition^l Space Development 
Agency and the^j U.S* Natibnal Aeronatutic and Spacfe Admin- 
istration have agreed' in princTiple to ^conclude contracts ^ 
coverfdg the launch of these satellites from the U;^. Tfie 
planned date for the'coramunications satellite launchjis - 
November 19l7 and the broadcasting 'satellite^ February "1978 

Domestic telecommunications services utilizing INTELSASr.to 
be operational thi"rd quartfer, 1975. ^ / . - • 



Philippines : 



Operational system utilizing INTELSAT satellites.* S,^vic'e . 

to'Nbrth Sea ^^d Spitzbergen;- / / ' ,^ w , " 

/ p ) 
Presently considering? alternatives for meeting domestic 

telecommunications services utilizing ^NTEI SAT satellites 
^ , or by othe^^means'. ^| * ' * 1- V ' ^ » 

United Stites: Variety of U.S. systems in operation or# planned, including 
WESTAR,. COMSTAR, COMSAT General/ IBM and *RCA. ' . 

Zaire Presently planning domjsstic television network utilizing 
. INTELSAT satellites. ' .^ . 



• ( 



1.5 ' D^STld SATELLITEj SYSTEMS—CONTINUED 
' ' ' RfiGIONAL SYSTEMS 



French/ 
German 
Symphonie 
Prjpgram: 



European 

Satellite 

System: 



y 



Experiments in television 'and othei; telecommunications 
servicfe^ being performed in variety of* locations in the 
North ^nd South Atlantic Ocean regions. 



Definition studies for a Eurcrpean Satellite System are 
being conducted by the European Space Agency as a 
follow-on to the Orbital- Test 'Satellite (OTS) program.* 
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2.0 



LEGISLATION 



THE PUBLIC BROADCASTING FINANCING ACf *or 1975 



<tJPDATE) 



Bo.th bi/lls (HR 6461 and S.893) had provided. foi> five--year' 
aothprizatron an4 appropriation f,0Xf the Corporation for Eubllc Bro^'dcasting 
(CI^K^L They "also provide tlie same, amount of funds, b\it the formula for 
mat'chiiv^ grants dlf f ered 4n the fourth and fifth years* Also the House 
"»Bill required that a "significant portion" of the govemm^s^nt money shoulci 



squired that a "signifies 
be ^llp(!kt1^d to ins true t'ional programming.- 

But the Labor; Heal*t:h, Education ^nd Welfare Siibeommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committfee changed the. funding period from five years 
to thr^e years and removed the appropriation cla;ase. With this legislation 
the CPB will have to justify its expenditures before the Committee- The 
L^bor HEW Subcommittee of the Sepa^te Appropriation Conunittee has aiot y^t 
taken any potion, and some d^TSy is Eosaible, 

As noted in garlier edition, Both bills Have S pro^^.sion of ' 
relevanc;e^ to* futuare satellite activities. They expand the scbpe of /the 
. Public^^ Broadcasting Act of 1^67 *ands_SJ.loi7 for the..dev:<eIo.p,ment and jis^e pf 
nonbroadcast communication technologies for the distribution of radio and 
television material.' ' * 



2.2 



* THE TELECOMMUNICATTONS FACILITIES AND DEMONSTRATION . 
ACT OF. 1975 ^ 



(UPDATE). 



, Hea^rings on bill' HR ,4564 have been completed but the biir^has. 
not bf en repoxvted out of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce ^ , 
Communications Subcommittee- " ^ ^ ' ' . 



%3 



COPYRIGHT REVISION BILL OF 1975 



. (IJPDATE) * 



Comprehensive copyright revision bills are pending in both houses - 
Both bills (HR.22^3 and S.22) rei^iove public broadcasting *s exemption from 
copyright. The Senate Copyright Subcommit;tee has. marked up the bill foi> 
consideration by t^ full Judiciary Committer. The, House Judiciary Sub- 
dommittee on Courts, Civil Liberties aitd AdminisUration of Justice is in 
the process of conducting hearings* * ' ' . « 



- f 
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3-.0 REGULATORY ACTION . • • . 



3.1 FEDERAL 'communications COMMISSION 

' 1-977 WORLD ADMINISTRATIVE RADIO CONFERENCE (NEW ITEM) 



, The FCC has initiated a notice, oi inquiry in. preparation for the 
World Administrative J^dio Conferjence in 1977,. "Comments on the use of the 
y.* 7-12:^2 GF^z frjeq'uency ban^i for direct sat.ellite to home broadcast services 
are t^ulred by August 1, with replies being due by September il. Replies 
andTcomments will hel|) formulate JJ.Sl policy at the 1977^conf er,ence. 
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4.0 



DOMESTIC AGTIVITI'E&. 



4.1 



PUBLIC SERVICE SATELLITE CONSORTIUM (PSSC) 



(UPDATE) 



' A federal grant bf $475,000 has been jnade by the.Office of the * ' 

Secretary of the Department of "Health, Education and Welfare (DljEW) to help y 
establish the Public Service Satellite Consortium, ^nouncement of" the • v 
grant, which includes^ supi^ort from both DHEW'ands the National Aeronautics^ 
and Space Agency (NASA),^ .was made at a July 1 meeting of the consortium. ' 
H. Rex Lee, former FCC Commissioner was, named as chi^f Qpe;rating officer andv^ 
chairm^ until a permanent executive directi-r is found. • ^ a 

, • ■ ^ \ 

, / The consortium plans to asseg^ the need and market for domestic ' 
publ^ic satellite service* and to determln^^^e technitial ^nd financial ^ 
• rgquirements for its establishment on a continual operational basis. The 
federal grant will help the consortium initiate policy and tejchnical stud!ies 
and en^^ble it to create and staff a headquarters in San Diego. The ^Federation 
of Rd^ky Mountain States engineering staff will be Contracted to provide 
technical support* ^. / . 




4.2 



.C0RR0RATI6n for public. BROADCASTING (CPB) 



(UPDATE) 



Tfie CPB board of director^ has ^ccepted a report. Public Broad- /^ 
^ casting and Education , £rom the Advisory council o£ National Organiza^^io^s 
^(ACNO) and directed that managemenf^ revieW the report's recommendations. 
-The board also requested. that the ^PB Committees on Education, New 
Technolog^/es'and Finance make recommendations as to how the report can 
be implemented. These 'are to be ready fbir the September 1975 meeting of 
the board of directors. . ** * ■ 



4.3 



PUBLT:C BROADCASTING SERVICE (PBS) ^ > 



(NEW ITEM) 



« The Public Broadcasting Servicers $3.^85 million budget for 1976' ^ 
included $140,000 for Phase II of the satellite planning project. The ' 
satellite sy^teift, in^ tKe 4^6 GHz range, could be operational by 1980'. ^ 



4.4 



CPB^gBS JQINT ACTIVITIES 



(NEW ITEM) 



The Corporation fo'r Public Broacfcasting (CPB) and Public Broad- 
casting Service (PBS)^have called for bids. for 150'satellite earth terminals 
, which would operate in the 4-6 GHz band. "The receipt of bid's cfoes not mean 
the CPB/PBS definitely plan to buy the terminals and is only one of several , 
steps being taken in preparation for a full satellite report which will be 
presented" to the CPB and PBS boards this fall. — , ^ 

^he satellite working g^roup which includes the presidents of 
PBS and CPB is also considering Legal, scientific regulatory and financial 
aspects ^f^ satellite interconnection. ' , - 
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Interest in* the satellite system has increased because tfie 
CPB/PBS are n^^ring the enipr-o^ their five-year coiitract with American 
Telephone and Telegraph (AT&T). Contract jenewal will Iriyolve a ?ul}- 
stantial rate increase. ' ^ . * / t ^ 

. 4.5 • NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO ' * . Y U (NEW ITEM) 

— ■ — • • ■ • V K 

Experiments wijth and demonstration of satellite intierconnection 
of the 176(?member National Public Radio Network have been commenced. Plans 
involve a six-channel stereo network with a receive-only capability costing . 
approximately $15,000 per s1:ation. The ability of transmit back to the. 
network coji4:rbl would cost another $10-12v000 per station. Long-run cost 
^savings, decentralized programming and stereo* networking are seen, as 'the 
potential of s^uch a sys,tem.*^-!, * ' v ^ . . 

' * ^ 

4.6 - NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF fePUCATION' • ' r ' (NEW ITEM) 

At the time of writing the National Council of Educational Research, 
the policy-making bo^d of the National Institute of Education (NIE), was 
meeting to decide on NIE's future involvement in communicatio,n satellite 
activities It is possible that the NIE will fund the three participants in 
the Educational Satellite Communications Demonstration, i.e., the Appalachian 
Regional Commission, the Federation of Rocky Mountain States, and the 
Governor's Office of Telecommunications in Alaska for an additional year. 
Possible tasks involve planning for the return of ATS-6 and the maintenance 
of equipment purchased for tlie first year of operation* 

4.7 NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION (UPDATE) 

The National Scieace Foundation has approved grants for New York 
University, the Rand Corporation and Michigan State University, all of which 
will bemused to, develop experimental programs' on cable' TV providing .delivery 
of sqcial services. - ^ 

The NYU grant, $400,000, will be used to improve the quality of 
life for seniar citizens and improve the effectiveness of city government 
and social service agencies dn Reading, PA. City and NYU officials already 
are recruiting and, training^ senior citizen and other volunteers to work in 
three proposed community communications centers. 

Rand Corporation will be working under a grant of roughly $1 million 
for 30 months to provide adult education, day-care center training and inter- 
institutional communications in Spartanburg, S,C/ 

Michigan State University has been given $430,000 for a 30-month 
project to bring five different types of information to viewers in Rockford, 
II (including firefighter training, detection and correction of pre-school 
* children's learning disabilities, and public school integration)* 



4.8 



OFFICE OF ^TELECOMMUNICATlfONS POLICY 



(NEW ITEM) 



vinitiation of two studies concerned with making more effective 
use of the radio spectrum have been announced by the Office of Telecommunfcations 

Policy (OTP), y • " ^ ^ . ;:\ 

Tbe -first, "Technical Market and Consumer Impact of Hiproved ,i . 
^dd-on Signalling", is to be conducted Iby the Denver Research Institute and 
is scheduled for completion in 1975. They vjLll study the economic*' an ?i / 
technical possibilities for adding on and improving services on existing 

television ^channels. Extra services could Include stereophonic or *quadro~ 
phonfc sound, X^Ptioning for" the hearing impaired, multi-channel audio 
^ and data transmission, »^ , r 

The second .study to be conducted by the Aerospace Corporation will * 
consic^t the impact of technical advances on the plartining. and use of the , 
^^dio^ spectrum. The study is p3.anned to ! improve ^long-range spectrum planning 
:^and management capabilities. ' , 



r 



us 



5.1 US- INDIA' COMMUNICATION CONFERENCE-NEW DELHI (UPDATE) 

« This meeting^ reported in the last Claendar, has been cancelled 

and may now, take place in Summer 1976» 

Sponsored by the Speech Communication Association's Commissio^i for 
• international and Intercultural Communication. 

The Conference themes inbluded, amorig others, Amdrican and, Indian 
perspectives of intercultural communication in^pluralistic 
societies, communication aiid tlie IndorAmericanfrelations,' arid 
communication and national development. ' « ' , 

Conference Chairman: Dr. Nemi'C. Jain, Department of Coimnunication 
^ University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee,* Wisconsin, 53201. 



5.2 JOINT UN/UNESCO REGIONAL SEMINAR ; . (UPDATE) 

Satellite Broadcasting Systems "for Education and Developm^etll , 

September 2rll, 1975. . - ' 

Topics will include: 

- A review of current expedience in the use of communication 
satellites for 'education with special reference to Latin America. * 

- The planning and development of satellite communication systems. 

- A discussion of the UNESCO/ ITU feasibility study for Latin 
and Central America. ' 



5.3 . INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION . (NE\^ ITEM) 

' October 2-8, 1975 Geneva, .Switzerland „ ' 

TELCOM '75 Second World Telecommunication Forum and Exhibition. 

5.4 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTERS (NEW IT^l) 

November 16-19, 1975 Washington, D»C. 

Annual Convention. " / 



5\5 ' UNITED NATIONS/UNESCO SEMINAR - 1»76 " , , (UPDATE) 

The l^N Secretariat is considering the , possibility of holding a ^ 
seminar of satellite broadcasting systems for, education and 
development. This would be^ an interregional a^mina"r for the* 
benefit of States in the ESGAP and ECWA r^ions which are specifi- 
cally interested in using s^ellite instructional television 
sysfems for edticatiopi and development-. 

5.6 WORLD A3)MINISTRATIVE JRADIO CONFERENCE ' (.NEW .ITEM) 

Approximately April, 1977 Geneva, Switzerland 

Agenda Includes jionslderatlon of the 11.7-12.2 GHz frequency 
band part of which Is allocated .to' satellltTe services. 
CSee'Item 3.1.) 
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SECTION 11 



Local Advisory Panel: .Preliminary Summary of Responses 



The section which follows contains summaries of the first roun^ of 



response to questions suHmitted to HPRC's Local Advispry Panel on the 
Educational ^tellite Communications Demonstration (ESCD). Responses are 
submitted separately for the Rocky 'Mountain and Appalachian regio^/ The 
responses from the Alaskan sample, which arrived too late for inclusion 
here, will be described in our forthcoming annual report;, * 

The Local Advisory Panel was created in order supijlement EPRC^s 
data on the ESCD, which come^ primarily from two*source5j ESCD project perp 
sonnel aoid direct field observations. The panel method was chosen becaus^ 
it provides the opportunity for repeated contact with a relatively small 
number of teachers, school adiiSinistrators and^others who were participants 
or observers of the demonstrations at^the local, level. ' 

There will be at least two additional sejrs of questionnaires addressed 
to panelists* This first set of questions was seen as a way of helping 

. % 

EPRC understand how teachers and school* administrators perceive issues re- 
la ted to educational television and satellite-based services. It was not 
intended to, provide definitive conclj^^^ons on the demonstrations themselves, 
and readers are urged to exercise caution in drawing conclusions from the 
responses. ' 

The summaries which follow for each region will be sent to all panelist 
in the appropriate region. have attenvpted to ke^ interpretive comments 
'to a minimum* except where needed for clarity or to remind readers of the 
limitations of the present data. , 



We are analyzing the data for insights on satellite-related issues, 

of course, and will "^present our conclusions in latfer reports. We anticipate 

that one of the most important \ises of this round of panel responses will ^ 

be in giving panelists our tentative conclusions to react to in future rounds.^ 

The remainder of this introduction > provides a brief jsununary of the 

♦ 

<panel composition and the way in which tbe first round Qf responses were 
compiled. * , * ' * 

♦ ' ; \ ■ r . " 

Composition of the Panel * . * , *\ * * 

A random selection was made of, sites to be included in the drawing of 
the Panel. For the Appalachian region, this effort included, controlling 
for the type of course offered, and ^ the semester in which it was,. of^f ered- 
. Letter? of invitation to participate in the Local Advisory Panel were sent , 

: ■ V : . % ... / 

/ out to teachers, administrators, school board members and other personnel ; 
related to the ;6atellite demonstration in these selected sites* Because 
lists of participants in the Huntsville, Alabama, site were not made avail- 
able to EPRC, no letters of invitation wer'e sent to this site. Question- 
naires w(§re sent only t:o those who had expressed williugness t^ participate 
as members of the panel. (Due to'^ressures of time, ,one set of invitation 
letters was sent to participants in Tennessee at the same time 3s the 
Questipnnaire.) ^ / ^ 

A total of 123 individuals par ticipated iTTtjl^ study: A4 from the 
Rocky 'Mountain region, and 79 from the Appalachian regi(j4i. (This does not 

it ^ * * ' * 

Not all those who had indicated that they would be willing to participate 
as members of the Local Advisory Panel returned the questionnaires which had 
be^n set to t^em for completion, although reminder notices were sent out by 
,EPRC» A total of 206 respondents hftad indicated willingness to participate in 
the panel: 63 f rom ,the Rocky Mountain region, and 1A2 from Appalachia. There 
has been no telephone ^follow-up on ihose who failed to complete the questionnaire. 



inc3|u^6 rfispopdents in Alaska.) The Federation and Appalachian stifle 

included teachers and .administrators at both interactivlg' and receive-only 

* • 

sites. The sample also- included Individuals with varying degrees of \ 

familiarity with the satellite project. For instance, ^Rocky Mountain 

•• ' • ^ 

teachej>s who di'flVnot use the satellite .programs in their own classes, but 

who were members of staff 'iu schools which' received* satellite-delivered , 

programs, 'were included in the Local Ad\?isory Pane^i^f^eir inclusion in 

the Panel was. ba^ed on the assumption that ii^^^Wual^ not directly in- ' 

volved in the ECSD may '.have had observations 'and opinions ^elevaht to Epke*a\ 

research. These'variations in locatibh and In familiarity ^with the* EGSD 

shot|J.d be kept irt^mind when the results are examined. - % 

Local Advisory Panel Responses ' o • * . 

1. The responses of the Appalachian and "Rocky >Iountain panels are presented 
separately,. Even though some questions for each region may apj>ear to ^ 
be equivalent, they may refer to different of the satellite and 

to different; program content. 

2. The results list the number Of respondents to^ each questi'c^* This * 
number may not coincide with the number of issues^mentioned in open- 
ended questions. %hls Is because. each?respondent frequently mentioned 



more than onp^ssue in his or herWnswef. Also,"^ bec^se many of the 
^ ' follow-up questions depend on "yes''* or "no" responses to earliet 
1 . questions, not all panelists were eligible to answer all further 

questions on a particular Issue. Finally, responderfts sometimes failed 
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to respond to some questions, or mfstakenly responded to questions for 
which they were ineligible. This also, alters the total respondent 
.figure, per question. 



3. The scoring of open-ended resppnses: Tliese responses were score<! 
by two scorers independently. The responses for each question were , 
read in their entirety in order to arrive at the coding schedule, 
Responses which were assigned different codes, by each 'of the two scorers' 
^ were discussed until a consensus was^reached*. No statistical measures 

of the inter-subjective reliability of coding judgments were sought. 
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SUMMARY OF LOCAL. ADVISORY^ PANEL RESU LTS. - 
APPALACB IA , 



■ - -< 



1. ^^ Did you have any experience with Instructional television prior to 'the 
^ *'' satellite project in -your "region? 

732/, Yes m/ . x'\ 



IF y|:S i (a). What has been your experience with ifKtructio^ial television 
prior to the use of the satellite? (Chl<ck any "boxes which apply.) 



Using it (as a teacher) with ' 1 For a one-semest^ course 

students '■ ' . - » ; 



20 Foj: moire than ^ one- 
s^imester course ' 



As an adminlfs^^^tor in* a, school 
using^/fi^structional television 



% Taking a course which was 
/ offered by television' . 



0 For ojie year or**less ^ ^ 
^ 6 ' For more than one year 



XO One course ' . , * 

' * 2 ' More than one course 



Taking a course on ways to use 
instructional television 



1 



6 One course * 
3 Mpre than><jn^ course ' " 



Please explain if you hav^ had ^uy other experience with instructional 
television: (Open-ended,) * y - 



./ -i 



Issue 



, Number of Times ^ ^ ^ 
'"^ssuef Mentioned \ ' 



Actual productipn. 
. 'Theoretical — in workshops, courses. 



Use as. a "teaching tool 



\ 



6 
5 ^' 

. 5 



Number of ifespopdents.: 16; 

t 

• . / ■ 
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1. IF YES : ^b)' Over all,*'^ wh^t was your reaction to your prio|: experience 
with instructicoial television? (Please cirqle orte of the "five points 
'below,) . " ^ ' * ' . 



Highly 
Unfavorable 



] No Opinion 
^Either Way 



Highly 
•Favorable 




^•^ Unfavorable 



No Qpinl^pn 



*^ REACTION TO PRIOR EXPERIENCE 



Number of Respondents': > 32, . 



Highly 
Favorable. 



^ IF YES ; Please specify what aspects of your prior experience led you to 
.respond' as* you did:') (Open-ended,) , <^ * . 



< 



_ , , 

' J. ., ■ ■ 

\ ' ^ Issue 


m 


Number qf Times^ 
Issue Mentioned 


.-^ 1 — — " 

Content of course — includes saying 
-4t'was a go^i^vsupplement. 

Utility as |^eachlng tool. | 


A 

■ i 


r 

10 \K 


I-nappropxiatfe response, ^ 
• ** 


> 


' * *• 

Lack of utility as teaching tool. 




A 


* « 
Number of Respondents: 32. * 


\ 
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ApproJsim^tely ,41 percent of t'he respondent/ in the Appalachian region 
. had some pcior experience with instructional television. Of thd^e,- threja-^ 
quarters reported that their prior experience had left them with a favorable 
impression of . instructional television. The i^easons cited for this impression 
\were* the utility of television as a teaching tool, as well as the content 
of the courses which^ could be offered via this medium* ' • • 
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In the are'a where yqu'work, there are many, efforts to improve the - 
learning environment of children. '.Although all pf tlie^ efforts are 
valuable, some make a grea.ter contribution to the goals you* have in, 
mind fcfr your children than do others. - ^ . . ^ 

Distribute 100 points among the improvement efforts. listed below. Assigti 
more ^pointfs to those you think are likely to make a bigger imp.act oii 
the quality ot your teaching, and less points to those you think are 
likely to make a lesser impact; • , 



21 
28 
20 
28 



In-class Assistance in adopting*. new teaching techniques. 
Learning activity packages for classroom use 'with students. 
In-service teacher education. \ 

Audio-visual aids/materialsT for classroom use with stmiei|ts. 

J 



97 , Point^ total. 



X 

POINTS 



/C - 



^ 




W « 78 



In Class Learning Teacher A-V 

Asfelgnments '* Practices Education Materials 



IMPR0VE1"IENTS TO LEARNING 



.X 

S 



21 

13.8 



28 

13.7 



20 
11.7 



28 

15.3 



> 
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There were some differences between the mean rankings of various effor 
designed to improve the learning environment for children. ♦ Materials for * 
use in the classroom were preferred over professional assistance or training, 
but the difference was fairly small. When the two material services were 
tabulated as one category and the two professional assistance choices as 
another category, the preferences appear to be clearly in favor of materials 
(see b'^low) . While the materials servicfes were prefeinred overall, their 
rankings by individual respondents fell over a wider range than those for 
professional activities. It is difficult to make a judgment from these 
data about respondents' views* of the junprovement efforts most likely to 



ts j 



make an impact on the quality of their teaching. Individual differences 
were, great . 




N = 76 



Materials 



Prbf essional 
Training 



X 

s 



57 

16.9 



42 

16.9 
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In your opinion, was the present satellite project as helpful-Mas At 
might have been in providing' ^kills and information useful f or^jpour ' y 
Jteaching?* ^ ' ' ^ ' ' \^ 

742/ Yes ' 724/ No /J/ Uncertain, , , ^ , * 

IF .YSS; How would ydu rank the contribution made to 3^arning by the 
following fac,tors? (Please distribute 100 points among the, .five choices; 
give the most points to the most important source of leaijning and the 
least ' points to ^ha least important. ♦ ^ ' ; ' » 



23 The video-taped television programs. • ^ ' 

20 The printed mat?erial3:s accompanying the broacfcasts, ^ ' , 

18 The live interaction seminaf . - * 1, ^ 

19 Discussion or other in-cl^ss activities initiated by the coordinator. 

20 Pre-program p^feparation; homeworlo. \ . . 



100 « Points total (approximately) . 



Note that the first part of question 3 refers. to information useful 
teaching ^ while the second part (see over) refers to the contribution of 
va'rious components of the satellite project to learning . This is a weakness 
in the question and may have been confusing for panelists, though none re- 
marked j5n it in the column provided for comments* One respondent did note 
a more sferious problem with this qud^tion: "(The answei^'^to this question) 
is really yes and no if answered honestly. Yes it was as helpful, as It 
could have been for a .full-time effort, but no there are definite ways t^o 
ilnprove the progranmiing and concept given reasonable time and money." 

*> ' ' ' 
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IF_NO: did you feel it was not as useful as it might have been? 

(Open-ended.) 



Issue 



'Number of Times 
Issue Mentioned 



/CONTENT:/ 



Content 



Culturally inappropriate or inappropriate 
to the age of the children to. taught 



/16/ Total 

11. 
5 



/ON-SITE MANAGEMENT / 

Poor leadership on-site. 
Lack of discussion in class. 
General points about follow-up i 



/II/ Total 

8^ 

2 

1 



/SEMINAR / 

Poor quality of seminar panel discussions. 

Not a seminar: no feedback on questions, 

not enough {Live interaction. ' 

/ - , ' 
Unavailable fonqat: poorly regarded. 



/5 / Total 



2 

2 



Number of Respondents: 34.. ' ^ 

Fifty of the 71 respondents to this question answered ^that the present 
'satellite project was as helpful as.it could have >een in providipg sk^ls 
and information relevant to their teaching. When these 50 were asked to 
specify which aspects of the project were more important in helping them 
learn skills and information which they found relevant, there was no indica- 
tion that any particular aspect of the instruction dominated as an important 
so^ce. of learning. All were rated approximately: eqifell in importance. 

There were minimal differences be*tween the mean rankings for the five 
components of bhe satellite project, with the video programs and the printed 
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materials coining out slightly ahead df the other factors. But again, it 

should be nated that? the differences between these rankings were ;5inall and 

the between- individual differences large. 

iThose who felt that the satellite project was not as helpful as It might 

have^ been vrere asked to describe some of their reasons for holding that view. 

They most frequently cited the content of the programs and poor leadership 

provided by the site coordinators as the reasons for their dissatisfaction. 

For instance, one respondent wrote that the project programs had "A lot of 

discussion, but very little actual .application of ideas practical to this 

(Appalachian) area. .Too highbrow for back areas." Another respondent, 

writing on the same theme, said "...More specifics of *how* and samples of 

various situations and how t6 deal with them would have been more useful." 

Some respondents noted that although the content of programs was not^ directly 

related to their classroom activities, they found that it could still be' 

used by them. For example, "We do not as' yet have a career education pro-^ 

gram in our schobl. However, I use many ideas and materials made available 
« 

during this class," or "some of the guest lecturers were very good and had 
valid presentations while othfers seem irrelevant." 

On the topic of site-coordinators, one respondent wrote: "No personal 
interaction between knowledgable instructor agd participants. Person running 
the course was not an expert on the topic." The respondents who mentioned 
the interaction component of the satellite project focused primarily on the 
fact that it was "not really an interaction": "We did not have live seminars. 
Ours were dull, roundtable conversations," or "The liye seminars were not 
interaction as we could not get definite answers to questions." 
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4» If educational television broadcasts by satellite were^ to become jnore 
connnon, what would you hope would happen as a result? (Open-ended.) 



-Issue 


Nunber of Tir^s 
Issue Mentioned 




* 

Wider variety of courses available to 
^teachers and students: same* target audience. 


J.- — - 




/IN-SERVICE TRAINING/ 


/18/ Total 




More in-service training 


14 




Different (more practical specialized, 
better plannedj_ in-service training. 






Non-specific responses. 


15 




Target audience^roadened, same courses. 


12 




Diversity of. instructional methods; 

better education. ' 


12 




Responsibilities of teacTier lightened. 


' . A 




Provide tape libraries. 


1 





Number of Respondents: 78 



Many of' responses referred to the belief that the greatest benefit 
which could accrue from more extensive uSe of the satellite would be that 
a greater variety of courses, subjects and ideas would become available , 
to teachers and students. Teacher training and variation in instructional 
format offered by the satellite were also frequently cited benefits. 

For instance, one respondent wrote that |iopefully, with extended use 
of satellites, "Schools would make more use of the programs to expand the 
students' knowledge outside of the rural environment." Another wrote, 
"A good variety of programs to supplement classroom activities to meet » 
individual and group needs for students and teachers." On the teaclier 
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31 



training issue, one respondent hoped that, "Graduate level programs leading 
to advanced. degrees would become available. These would enable teachers 
and educators in rural, isolated areas to embark on structured educational 



programs*" 



Many of the answers .to this question wetre very general. Those which 
were vague or general from any njeaningful response class were coded as 
"non-specific responses." For ex^le, one respondent wrote "We would 
recei^je more community participation," another "5^ would hope that the programs 
would be as .fine as possible an example of good educational teaching — 
not latched onto a p^nel or lecture format, but making use of the marvelous 
freedom television gives educators," and yet another "More parents would 
become involved in the education of our children and that our parents would 
become more knowledgable about what happens in the learning process." 
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5, If eifucational television broadcasts by satellite were to become more 

common, what would you be afraid might happen as a result? (Open-"eqded.) 

■ V 



Issue 


Number of Times 
€ssue Mentioned 


/DEPENDENCE:/ 


740/ 




Student dependence on TV, ^ 


1 




Teacher dependence on TV/misuse of TV by tea6her.\ 


14 




Classroom interaction suffers from toQ much 
dependence on TV/deperjsonalization. 

(/ - 

^General dependence on TV. 


16 
5 


,/ 


Loss of student interest in normal classroom, 
TV programs. 


« ■ A 




Information not relevant .to content of courses: 
quality of program may not be good. ' 






Loss of local control of schools and 
curriculum due to content of programs. 


7 




Non-specific responses. 


, 7 




Misuse of teachers:- replace, them, etc. 


4 




Ho fears. 


r ■ ^ 




Cost. ' 


3. 




Number of Respondents; 75 • * 



^1 



The most frequently expressed concern was that teachers andf students 
would become too dependent on television.. There was also some concern that 
the information offered via satellite would not be relevant to the needs of 
those who were to receive it. Along .the concern of relevance went the 
fears of the loss of local control of the school curriculum. One respondent 
writing on the possibility of too muqh dependence on televised instruction 
wrote, "Teachers might rely on it to teach rather than using 'it aa a teaching 
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^^^^^•'L Another wrote, "I'm afraid TV may be used to teach a lesson which 

really needs a teacher. TV may becot a 'b^ysitter' in the classrooifi." 

( *' ' - 

A note of optimism was ^tiruck by one respondent, however, who wrote, ''l*.m 

not afraid of what might happen when we look at what we have done in the 

name of education in the past/' 

It is interesting tb note that most of ttie respondents were, teachers, 

aiid yet some^of ^the "fears" mentioned centered on their own ^j^suse of the' 

medium. Others ;ref erred to the reduction of in-class interaction wl^ich 

might result from administrative decisions for increased usfe of television. 

Another set of administrative decisions which did concern respondents were 

those containing the potential for loss of control of the qualitj^ or. content 

of the programs. Some re|i)ondents' mentioned the poffslblllty of "poorly . 

planned programs" or "standardized curriculum whiieJh wouldn't provide for 

varying needs. A trend toward depersonalization." 
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6. Igow many minutes of your normal cl'ass period would you like (;/see 
spent on each of the following activities? (Mease" write the number 
of minutes beside eacfr of the act^rlties, and indicate <the total duratiort 
of a class pQjriod in the space provided.)' J , 



A tjrpical class period j^s 
in the following way: - 



minutes. I would^ divide the period 



X 

26 
27 
17 
28 

98 



Participating-teacher independent study. 
Video-taped television progijams. 
Live interaction seminar via satellite. 
In-class discussion. 



PERCENT 

CLASS 

TIME 




N = 56 ' 



Independent Video Interaction ' Discussion 
Study .. Programs i f 

CLASS ACTIVITIES 



/ 



1 



X 
S 



26 27 
14.8 , 13.3 



17 

10.3 



28 

11.3 



r 
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There was lalnimkl ditf^rence between the mean percentage rankings for 

three, of the four (alternatives coffered in this question. Because tlie 

total number of minutes allowed by respondents for a class varied from 180 
{ ^ . ^ ^ 

to 30 minutes, it is difficult to determine whether the respondents saw 

.• * 

the question as referring" to classes in Which ^hey were students versus 
• ' J - ' ^ - 

classes which they were teachings. ' ' 

Tl>e interaction received the lowest allocation of class time. However, 
the between-respondent variance was sufficiently" large, and the ,number of 

percentage points difference between three af the four •alt.erjiatives so 

' * * ' « * , .'-^ ' • * 

small, as to preclude making a judgment about preference for any particular 
in-tclass activity. 

' ' ^ ' . . . \ ^ ^ 

It should be notdd,^ moreover, that allocfftion of class time Is not* 

the same'as a ranking of our activity's importance , e.g. ,.an activity taking 

only a small amount of time may nevertheless be perceived as highly useful. 
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QivQiiyour expectations. of this s.at^llitl^ project^, wffat additional 
assis^nce wpuld youirhave liked £0 rec^iv^ during tne course of the. 
prb/Je'ct? • :(Open-ended.) * / W 



l35ue 



Number of Times. 
Issue Mentioned/ 



-A 7 



/PROGRAM CONTENT /. ^ . ^ 

Pr'ograms whfere ^Anples of materials are / ^ 
being shown ^ ' * . ^ ' 

More specific ideas in programs, more 
relevant content > - ^ ^ i 



/ 



/20/ Total 
5 

15 



/On-site' instructor./ 



/18/ 



/MANAGEMENT / 

Feedback by the University of .Kentucky" On 
materials submitted by teachers. 

Responsiveness to questions..** 

. Management (general) w 



/II/ Total 



4 

5 



A /RESOURCES / ■ • * •■ • , flQl -Total 

. Teacher guides to prpgrains for kid.s, teaphers. 3 

Achieve materials mentioned on programs./ » ' 6* . 

Equipment, time. ^ ' 1 



Satellite, interaction; More (5) > less (3) 



s 8 



Non-specific responses. 



No assistance. 




if 

•Number of Respondents: 72 

^The greatest demand for assistance was for an on-site instructor; the 
next strongest was for more specific ideas and more relevant content in the ^ 
programs. This result is consistent xdLth the criticisms of the project^ 
mentioned In response to Question 3. The dissatisfaction wi^h the on-site 
coordinator was expressed quite unambiguously^ in one response td this question: 



r would like an instructor who understands what the program ''is all about. 
One whble class was^ very upset' over this weakness." Respondents mentioned 
management issues spch as too great time lags between 'the time materials 
were sen\in and were returned by the University^-of Kentucky. One re- ^ 
sp'ondent, whose views reflected many of the concerns raised by other 
Appalachian participants in the^Local Advisory Panel, wro^e that the assis- 
tance which vfo^nfi have befen useful iroufd have included, "Lessons, plans in 
advance so students could seek information helpful to understanding/ 
FolloW-up activities that are creative. An enthusiastic teacher who s 
generates interest and active participation, ^^^^assroom ideas that can be 
taken back for general use. Better room and physical arrangement for the 
class. TV panels of teachers rather than administrators. . .v". 



8. Satellites can be used for education in a number of ways. Assuming it 
we^e possible to have video tapes and satellite broadcasts of high 
quality, national Qxperfis and film clips of teachers in .actual class- 
rooms, which of the following" ways of offering courses via satellite 
do you think would be most valuable for 'a gra4uate level course? 
(Please rank both sets of -alternatives below.) 

(a) Please rank the. alternatives below so that 1 indicates the most 
desirable way of offering courses and 3 indicates the least 
f desirable way. 

RANKING 



2 



Courses useing video-tape cassettes with 41 , » 34 

audience interaction v^aH^atellite and 
teletype. 



Satellite-based television broadcasts ^ 35 42 
with interaction via satellite and teletype. , » 



Satellite-based television broadcasts ' 2 2l * J4 

with no interaction [ [ 

— ^ , — 

A general characteristic of ranking questions should be not;ed. While 
the frequency count indicates how roan^ panelists, gave a response category 
a particular .ranking, it does not indicate the strength . with which this 
preference was held 4, o . ' ^ * 

There was consensus about the undesirability of having only satellite 
broadcases without interaction. As the question was worded, interaction 
was Included ih bckth other alternatives without any offsetting disadvantages 
sckthis result* is not surprising. 

^ There was some preference expressed for use of video-tapes cassettes 
rather than satellites to deliver* the pre- taped portions of a lesson. 
We do not knov> if this difference should be rfjga^rded as important. 



r . 

\ 
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8(b) ^ 'Please rank the alternatives below so that 1 indicates the most 

desirable way of offering courses and 3 indicates the least 
desirable way. 

. * ' NANKING 



Offer satellite-based' television" course to 
a small number; of classes at a^time, with 
a large amount of *par.ticipatin^teacher 
interaction via satellite and teletype. 

Offer satellite-based television courses 
to a large number of classes at a time, 
with a small amount of partlcipating- 
teachef interaction vii satellite. 

Offer satellite-based television courses 
to be video-taped by a' large number of 
receiviijg sJLtes.and replayed at their con- 
venience, 'with no interaction via satellite 
of teletype. 



1 


2 


3 




19 


7 

• 






r 


17 


50 


10 


9 


9 


61 



f 



N - 78 



The responses to the preceding question show a clear preference among 
^ Appalachian teachers participating, in the ESQD foip options including sig- 
nificant amounts of interaction via satellite. It might be nqtJfed* that th6 
••no interaction" option received considerably more "1" ^nd^*2" rankings 
than in que^€ton^(a) , perhaps because the notion of* flexibility of' 

* • , * 

scheduling was introduced in 8(b) but omitted from th6 preceding quoptioq. 
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9. Assume that you have access .to satellite television and, that you can / 
select programs and schedules which fit your needs* Assume also that 
the cost is bein*g met; at the federal or state level. ^ > 

' - I 
Could you use television to, substitute for anything being done in the 
organization* in which you now work (school district, .division, or university), 
or to replace aiiy af the resources now being used? (Open-ended •) 

. /62/" Yesf ' /15/ No . . » ^ 



Number o£ Times ' 
Issue Issue Mentio ned 

Teacher training. ^ ^ 30 

Enrich^ • 21 

Replace teachers and textbooks i ^ 11 • 

Aspects of all course areas, which involve * ' 3 ' ^ 
demonstrations. - . ^ ' 

Replace' current AV. ; • » 2 



N = 60' ' ' • ' . 

* * * ^ < 

Despife the large number 6f respondents saying that they could use 
television to substitute for current organizational activities, it was 
evident *on an examination of the responses that most' of the respondents 
answered that they thought the satellite capabilities could not be used 

to replace or to substitute for resources currently being used In their 

<j , " . 

own organizations. Most did feel that the satellite could be used to 
enrich school and university activities. The issue most frequently 
mentioned was the use of satellites for teaclier training — in other words, 
continuing to use the sate:^lite in the way it has already been used. This 
response may indicate that ! respondents were very satisfied with the potential 



I 
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of satellites as replacements for university courses. It could also . 
indicate that respondents had few ideas about other uses fot satellites. 
Some respondents mentioned that^ the satellite could be used to replace 
teachers and textbooks. These responses were in the minority, however. 
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10* As in Question 9, assume that you have access to satellite broad- 
casts which fit your local needs, and that the. costs are met by state 
of federal funds. 

Could you use television to enrich or augment your present in-service 
or division programs? (Open-ended.) 

/72/ Yes /Tj No • \ 

\ . . 

Most of the answers to this question identified parti^^ular subject 

areas for which the satellite broadcasts should be used. Almost half of 

the respondents stated that they felt TV would enrich or augment in-service 

training in their districts. Some of the suggestions referred to the 

"^value of seeing actual classrooms and programs in action. A number of 

others cited the need for exposure of new ideas and methods. "You could 

show programs working, and ways tp enrich the curriculum," or "Resource 

Information. Secure new ideas from other teachers and programs." Some 

respondents felt that the satellite was an excellent way to present in- 

. 

service pjrograms of high quality which local school districts could, not 
afford — especially in stich areas as foreign languages, special education. 
"I feel that the quality of the in-service program could be greatly en- 
hanced. Many school districts cannot afford quklity personnel for an in- 
service program. This is one way that the best could be presented." Othejs 
mentioned special topics they felt woufd be enriched. Metric education,, 
special Jtopics, science* social studies and typing were mentioned; several' 
others mentioned tne need for programs for the abler student* 



No tabulation, because responses did not lend themselves tp classification. 
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11. If your RESA were to seek funds for the following projects, in your 
opinion which should have the highest priority? (P3,ea^e put 1 to 
indicate your highest priority, and 4 to indicate your lovresjt priority.) 



RAIDING 



Improvements or expansions of school 
buildings in ,^the area (e.g., vocational, 
technical or special education ^ 
facilities) . 

« 

Televised programs to serve the purpose (*s) 
you listed in Question 10. 

Non- television educational materials 
or activities (e.g., more library books, 
labora^ry equipment, audio-Visual 
matepdJals) . 

Psychological services, special 
education or preschool programs. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


19 


11 


11 


33 


18 


19 

» 


23 ^ 


15 


20 


19 


22 


14 


18 


26 


19 


13 



N = 75 



None of the alternatives listed in this question were accorded standing 
as a clear first preference. As tl\e table makes clear, if 'thd first rank- 
ings (1 and 2) are combined, psych6logical services would be ranked as first 
preference. The school building ranking (as is the case with the t)ther 
tesponse alternatives) may be accounted for in part by variations in local 
school conditions*. In other words, it njay be that in those districts with 
good schools,, psychological services, etc., these services are not viewed 
as a top priority for fund allocations. 



» 
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Other .priorities taentioned by respondents were iji-service training 

or planning of courses by teachers (eight respondents). ^ One respondent 

citrfed the need for p^raprofessionals^ while thr^6 others wrote that they 

would give equal priority .to all choices because the ^eed which exists in 

I / 
each of the areas listed *in this question./ 



/ 



/ 



. / 
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7 



SUMMARY OF LOCAL ADVISORY PANEL RESULTS 
FEDERATION OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES . 



Did you have any experience with instructional television prior to 
the satelljifte project in your region? . f 



/n/ Yes /33/ No 

IF YES ; (a) What has been your experience with instructional tele- 
vision prior to the use of the satellite? (Check any boxes which apply-) 







4 


Using it (as a teacher with Students) 


4 


For a one-semester 






course. * 




1 


For morfe than a one- • 
semester course 


As an administrator in a school 


3 


'For one year or less. 


using instructional television. 


0 


For more than one vear. 


^ » ' <^ 
Taking a course,.which was offejfed 
by television 


5 


One course. 


0 


More than one course. 


Taking a coifrse on ways to use 


' 3 , 


One, course. 


instructional television ^ ' 


0 


More thdn one course. 



Please explain if you have Had any other experiene^with instructional 
television: (Open-ejaded .) 





Number of Times 


Issue 


•Issue Mentioned 


Actual production. 


7 


Use as a teaching tool. 


6 


Theotetical In workshops , courses. 


2'' 


Number of Re^spondents: 9. 
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IF YES ; (b) Over all, what was yoiir "reaction to youir prior experience 
witH instructional television? (Please circle one- of the five points 
be3.ow.) ' . 



J- 



+ 



Highly 
Unfavorable 



No Opinion 
Either Way 



+ 



Highly 
Favorable 



NUMBER 
•OF . 

RESPONSES 



Highly 
) Unfavorable 




No Opinion 



Highly 
Favorable 



^RjgACTION TO PRIOR EXPERIENCE . 



Number of Respondents: 14 • ^ 

IF YES : Please specify vhat aspects of your priolr experience led 
you to'rdspond as you did: (Open-ended.) 



t 

Issue 



Number of Times 
Sssue Mentioned 



Content of course — includes saying it was 
a good supplement. 

Utility as teaching tool. ' 

Lack of utility as teaching tool. 

Non-specific response > 



.3 
1 
2 



Number of Respondents: 11. 
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Eleven of the forty-four respondents Reported that they, had had some 
/ Pr^lor experience with Instructional television. Twice as many had favorable 
.as unfavorable reactions ip-Lt. The reason most often cited for favorable 
reactions was that the content of^ the courses of fered' by t^elevlsion provided 
a good supplement to courses already being offered. ' ' 

■ • - > 
2. Do^;.ou think that the "Time^Out" series, was useful for studerit listenl^g^* 
717/ Not Appllcqbie ' , , ■ ' -^/^J" 



» 723/ Yes- \/3/ No /!/ Undecided 



(a) IQ ITHER YES OR NO : What kind of Information or 'observat-ionrcon- " 
ZltelTe^T ^-.-^ useful for st^d^nt Sarnlng< 




.Issue 



BY THOSfe WHO ANSWERED "YES" 

Broadened sense of problems or Inf ormeitlon 
by students. 

Student attention. 

Ability of students to assess themselves, 
th^lr needs, etc. 

Program co'ntent good. 

Scheduling of' programs. . 



jNumber of Times ' ^ 
Issue Mentioned 



4 

^ : 



BY THOSE WHO ANSWERED "NO'' 



Program content bad. 

Lack of student attention. 

Non-specific responses. 

Number of Respopdents: 24. 



3 
2 
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(b) * IF YES : How would you, rank the contribution to students learning 
made by the fallowing components of "Time-'Out/' (Please distribute 
100 points among , the four choices; give 'the most points to the mofit 
Important source^ of learning and the least points to the leafst 
important.) ^ ^ ' ^ 



X 

49 
16 
13 

,22 

iOO 



The televised prograp" content. 
The printed mat;^^^1!al"a^ompanv±f^^ broadcasts. 
The live interaction via sat^lirfe. * ' ' 
"Discussion of othep activities initiated by the teacher. 

Points total (approximately) 



POINTS 
^.LOCATED 
(Oii. of 100) Jb- 



2o. 




\ 

N'= 25 



Program Frinted Inter- 

Conteht Material action 



Discussion 



X 
S- 



49 

19.1 



16 



11.0 



1^ 



13 

14.6 ^ 



22 

14.6 



''TIME OUT" COMPO 



FIGURE 1. TOtAL RECEIVE-ONLY AND INTERACTIVE SITES 
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N'= 12 



25 \X 51 13 17 19 

15.4 S 25.1 11.1 16.6 13.7 



FIGURE 2. RECEIVE ONLY 
♦ f 



FIGURE 3. INTERACTIVE 



the 27 respondents who had received the "Time Out" series, 23 said ' 
thdy believed the series was "useful" to stude'nt learning. Some xfespondents 
were of the opinion that the students had gained a sense of the problems 

\ 

^related to career choices, as well as, a broadened information base regarding 
^career opportunities. For instance, one respondent wrote, "It C*Time Out') 
got the students really interested in just what they would be doing after 

high school. AIsq, that there is morexto a job than just money." Other 

. ; X / 

respondents said that they felt. the programs gave students the ability to 
assess themselves and their needs. A school counsellor wrote that, "Student 
classwork reflect^ increased knowl6dge>f careers and of decision-mak;Lng. 
The student told me that the self-assessment ^material had helped h^r under- 



Stand he^TSSif and her friends better. Students also asked questions on 
field trips that indicated they were /learning from programs." Yet other 
respondents cited student attention (or lack of it) as an Indicator-of 
whether or not the program was useful for student learning. 



\ 



When asked to rank the contribut^ns to student learning of various 
components of the "Time Out" ^series, the Local Advisory Panel members ranked 
content of the programs as the highest contributor, followed by class 

V ' . 

activities • Program content was clearly seen by the respondents to be the 



greatest contributor. It would seem ^reasonabli^ to expect that program con 
tent would be cited as the greatest contributor^ ^considering that the greatest 
proportion of class time absorbed by the televlsioti-programiaitig* The printed 

■ ' \ ■ ■ 

materials and the interaction components were ratiked\ lowe^tel. 
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3. How many minutes of the norraal period of classes you teach would you 

like to see spent on feacK ofthe following activities? (Please write ^ 
'the number beside each of the activities, and indicate the total 
^duration of a class period in the space provided.)* 

A typical class period is , minutes. I ^ would divide the period 

. in the following way: 

- ■ r 

X percent class period. 

28 Student independent study. 

33 Video-taped televisio'h' programs. 

. 12 Live, Interaction period via satellite. 

26 Class discussio^n. ' * . ' \ 

. 99 Points total 



PERCENT 

rClASS 

PERIOD 



V 



¥0' 



' A 



/ 



W7a 




Individual 
Study 



^ Video Inter-r 
Programs Action 



Discussion 



N = 36 



X 
S 



28 

19. A 



33 

18.7 



12 

10.4 



26 

14.2' 



FIGURE 2. RECEIVE ONLY AND INTERACTIVE SETS 
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FIGURE 2, INTERACTIVE SITES FIGURE 3. RECEIVE ONLY SITES 



Video-taped television programs were given the greatest proportion of 
class time by the respondents overall, though there was a difference between 
those at receive-only and interactive sites when the response totals were 
disaggregated. Respondents who did not have access to the two-way equip- 
ment of the satellite project tended to allocate more time to non-satellite 
components — that is, to class discussion and independent study. The total 
percentage of class time allocated for these two activiti-es is 63 percent 
for the receive-only ^ites compared with 45 percent for the interactive sites. 
However, ^the interactive site respondents allocated a much greater proportion 
of class time to video-taped programs than did the panelists at receive- 
only sites. 

/ 
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4. la'ybur opinion was the ''Careers in the Classroom" component of the present 
satellite project as useful as it might have been in providing information 
relevant to your teaching?* 

/T2/ Yes Vp/ No 111 Undecided 

IF JTO: Why do you feel it was not as useful as it might have been? \ 
(Open-^nded.) ^ , \ 



Number of Times 

Issue Issue •Mentioned 



•V. 

Content of programs too theoretical " 7 
and, therefore, programs inappropriate. 

Grade level and age level pitch on 4 
programs iiiappropriate. 

Non-specific response. 4 

Scheduling bad* 2 

Number of Respondents: 17, \ 



Note that the first part of question 4 refers to information useful 
to teaching , whi3.e the second part (see over) refers to the contribution 
of various compbnents of the satellite project to learning > This is a * 
weakness in the \question, and may 'have been confusing for the panelists, 
though none of the Rocky Moun^tjain respondents mentioned it. 




Notd also that the questijin is ambiguous: 'i.e., it can be inter- 
preted as asking "Did you^^feel the .Satellite project was beyond Improve- 
ment?" or alternatively, "Did yoU feel that the satellite project was 
^reasonably useful?" 
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4. IF YES ; How would you rank the contribution made to }^our learning' by 
the following factors? (Please distribute 100 points among the four 
choic*es; give the most points to^ the most important source of learning 
and the least points to the least important •) 



58 The televised programs, , 

14 The printed material accompanying the broadcasts. 

15 ^ The live interaction via satellite. 

13 Other (e.g., discassipns with fello\^ class members), 

100 Points, total ^(approximately) . 




Televised 
Programs 



Printed 
Material 



Inter- 
action 



Other 



N = 15 



X 

s 



58 
22.9 



14 

i9.7 



15 

14.1 



13 

14.3 



FIGURE 1. RECEIVE-ONLY AND INTERACTIVE SITES 
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N = 7 






1 ^ 


r 









X 44 -20 .16 19 
S- 13.8 11.4 9.2 15.0 




X 74 7 13 5 

S 22.1 ^ 7.8 17.8 7.4 



FIGURE 2. RECEIVE ONLY 



FIGURE 3. 
« 



INTERACTIVE 



Opinions regarding the usefulness of the progf.am were divide^ fairly 

evenly ^between those who felt that "Careers in the" Classroom" did provide 

Information relevant tp teachers and those who felt it did not. When as^ed 

for their reasons, thosff who did not find the program useful most frequently • 

referred to the content of the programs, saying th/?t it was either too theo-- 

retical for them, and therefore irrelevant, or that the grade levels dealt 
t 

with by the programs were inappropriate for the respondents' particular needs. 
For instance, respondents felt that there was "A lot of discussion (in the 
programs), but Very little actual application -of ideas practical to this 
area", or that "insufficient attention was paid to providing information 
specifically useful in th^ classroom." (However, it also seems that the concern 
f or'practical information is a conltinuing concern of teachers in all in-seirvice 
situations.) Scheduling was mentioned only twice as a problem* 



I- ^ 
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Of those who found the "Careers in the Classroom" program useful, most - 

ranked the televised programs as the most, significant contributor to their 

learning. The programming received a much higher ranking than the satellite- 

dependent interaction, for Instance* However, it should be noted again that 

the high ranking of the televised .program content might, in part,, hp accounted 

for by the technical difficulties experienced during the satellite inter- 

action components. It may also reflect the proportion of class time which 

had been, in fact, allocated to non-TV prograju^ctivities during the. course 

J 

of the satellite project. . . ' . 

Figures 2 and 3 show panelists at the interactive sites tended to rank 
the contributi6n of the televised programs to learning higher than did 
panellsts^ at the receive-only sites. The pane^^ts at the receive-only sites, 
on the other hand, gave higher rankings to the other three components of 
the satellite project: the interactive, class- discussion and materials 
components. Note that- the number of respondents is quite 'small. 
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5. ' Given yduv expectations on this satellite project ,*^hat additional 
assistance would you have liked to receive during the course of the 
project? (Open-ended,) 







. if 
Igsue ■ * 


Number ofe Times 
Issue Mentioned 


/ 

/RESOURCES/ 


/I/ 


Teacher guides to programs for students, 
teachers. 


3 


Kanirmipnt* ^■^mp ' 




Materials mentioned on programs. 


2 


s 

/CONTENT/ 


■ /7/ " - 


More specific ideas in ^progr^s, more 
relevant content. 


6 

X" 


Programs where examples of materials 
are being used. 




More satellite interaction. 


5 


• 

Non-specific responses. 


2 


On-site instructor. 


1 


None. 


• 1 



Number , of Respondents:' 24 



Programs relevant to the need^ of teachers were frequently cited as 

"additional assistance" desired hy respondents in the course of the satellite 

* * * ♦ fc 

project. There was also some feeling that a better materials support system 

' ^' 

could have been provided: that is, teacher guides to programs for children, 

access to materials mentioned on the programs and so on. For instance, one 

respondent wrote, "'Time Out' was accompanied by good supplementary mater ial- 

e.g». Teacher's Guide. Concerning the 'Careers in the Classroom' component, 

J' 
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I would have liked to have had information on activities and names mentioned 
in the programs; not enough time to take notes on all those mentioned*" 
One respondent, addressing the issue of resource assistance, mentioned the 
.problems of cost: "Financially, the tapes were quite expensive for a small 
district to find revenue to support the program. Also, we were not aware 
at the beginning of the large copyright expense yearly to keep the films. 
The cost is completely out of the question for small school districts." 



y 
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Satellites can be used for education in a number of ways. Which of the 
following ways do you think would be most valuable to Schools in your 
region?- Please rank both sets of alternatives below.* 

(a) Please rank the alternatives below so that 1 indicates the most 
desirable v/ay of of fering- "courses and^3 indicates the least 
desirable way. 

^ * RANKING 



Courses based largely on televised programs, 
followed^ by audience interaction via satellite. 

Specif programs with live interaction via 
satellite to supplement courses not other- 
wise based on television programs (e.g., an 
occasional lecture' by an important person 
followed by a quesbion-and-answer period 



via satellite) . 



Satellite-based television programs, films 
or courses to be video-taped by schools for 
later use in the classroom, with no inter- 
action via satellite. 



1 • 


2 


.3 


11 


15 


17 


15 


17 


11 


20 


12 


11 

ft 



N = 43 

t 

(a) It appears that given the choice between various uses of the > * 

satellite, respondents would prefer to video-tape programs which could* be 
used at their ovm convenience although no interaction capability woivLd be 
provide, yhis option would not require that classes would use the satellite 
at sp*ecific times. The respondents' second preference was .the use of satelliti 
interaction for occasional lectures and supplementary activities. Least, ^ 
i^ref erred .was the most frequent ECSD pattern, of satellite utilization — namely, 
courses based largely on televised programs, followed by audience Interaction 
via satellite. " / ' 
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The column totals vary because some respondents gave tie-rankings 
(e*g., more than one first, second or ,third ranking). 
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(b) Please rank the alternatives below so that 1 indicates the most 
^ desirable way of offering courses and 3 indicates the least 
T^desirable way^ 



/ 



RANKING 



Offer satellite-based television coiirses 

to a small number of- classes at a time, with 

a large amourit of student voice ^Interaction. 

Offer satellite-based television course's 
to a large number of clashes at a tim4, with 
^ s^all amount of student voice interaction 
via satellite. i 

\ - 

Offer satellite-based television coiirses- 
to be video-taped by a large number of 
schools and, replayed at 'their convenience^ 
with no interaction via satellite. 



1 


2 


3 


14 


12 


17 


7 


27 


9 








20 


7 


16. 



The use of the satellite to off er ^courses to a large number of classes . 
with a small amountr of interaction was ranked second by most respondents. * 
This was clearly the model response for this use of the satellite. The otJier 
4v7o alternatives obtained a bi-modal distribution. In other words, respondents 
appear to be divided over the use of the satellite' for programs which reach . 
a large audience with no interaction, and over the satellite's use for small 
audiences ^Lth large amounts of Interaction. 
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7. If educational television. broadcasts by ^itellite were to become more 
common^ what would -you hope would happen a^ a result? (Open-ended.) 



Number of Times 

^ > Iss^g , Issue Mentioned 

/ — ■ — ■ 

"Same target audience: wider variety ^ 18' ^ 

of courses, etc. . ' 

Non--specif ic responses^ . <^ . . 15 

More people reached: same suljject (target ' 6 

audience broadened). 

Materials distribution fundtion: provide "5 

tape libraries. , >^ 

t 

Pedagogy-general. 2 

Responsibilities for the teacher lightened, 1 
changed . ^ 

Number of Respondents; 41 



Most 9^f tjle respondents indicated that the potential of the satellite 
lay in providing supplementary materials for schools • For instance, one 
respondent wrote, "I would hope 'that children of our area would be expodfed 
to cultural events, otherwise impossible for theii to attend." Another >4rote, 
"More programs would be presented to help in other subjects besid'e^^reer 
education—for example, English, Physical Education, Music, etc." Others 
referred to the possibility pf ailowing a x^dde audience to benefit from 
programming: "(ihe satellite project) would not be limited to a few or 
selected studfents," and "Students in small rural' areas may become more aware^." 
A number of 'respondents mentioned the potential for use o^ the satellite a^ 'a 
materials distribution service which enables teachers to tape programs 

/ ' ■ • ■ 



* 1 

and use them at *their own convenience 
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8, tf educational, television broadcasts by satellite were to become more 

common, wliat would you be afraid might happen as a result? (Open-ended,) 



^Number of Times 

Issue ^ 



/DEPENDENCE/ ' , ' ; , ' 


/w 




Too much teacher' dependence on TV /misuse 
of TV by teacher • 


li 




ft ' 
Classroom interaction' suffers f?om too 
much dependence on TV/depersofialization, 


8 




Loss of student interest in normal class- 
room, TV programs due to too much dependence 
on TV. ' 


^ 5 




ToTo much student dependence on TV, 


2 




No fears. 


'5 





Content information not relevant: quality 
of program may not be good. 


4 




Loss of Ijcal control of schools and 
curriculum due>^d content. 


3 




Misuse of teachei;s: replace them, etc. 


2 




Non- specific: responses. 


1 





Number of Respondents: 40. 

A fairly large number of panelists mentioned the potential for abuse 
* ib 

of the medium. Some individuals also mentioned the possibility that if 
satellite programs were to become more common, the programs offered may 

4 

contain content not relevant to the local district, or may signal the loss 
of local control over .curriculum. » • " " 
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Assume that you have access to satellite television and that you can ? 
select pjrograms and scheduled which fit your needs. Assume also that 
the cost ^ being: met at the federal or state level. 

Could you television to substitute for anything' your school is 
.doing now, opto replace any of the resources your school is now using? 
(Open-ended.) ^ ~ 

/ 26/- Yes /W^Hp , 



IF YES ; ^ Please specify: 



\ 



4/ 



Issue 



Number of Times 
Issue Mentioned 



JEnrdchment of existing activities. 

•Replace current audio-visual resources. 

Aspects* of all course areas which involve y 
deijonstrationa. ^ 

Replace teachers and textbooks. 



Numter of Respondents: 32 



17 
8 
5 



Although more J than 50 percent of the respondents Indicated that they 

« 

could use television to. substitute for current school activities, many of 
the responsQ^s concerned the use of the satellite for enrichment. The re- 
sponses indicate that the areas in which respondents feel substitution 
would be appropriate are those subject areas which involve demonstrations. 
In some cases the use of the satellite to replace teachers and textbooks 
was mentioned. Some Respondents wrote that satellite ^felevision could be 
used t(?y>replace audio-visual aids currently being used by schools. As was 
mentioned earlier, the majority of the responses, however, described the 
uses of satellites for enrichment of, rather than as a substitute for, 
current activities. 
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One respondent who thought that the television would be particularly 
useful for course areas which involve demonstrations wrote. "In coimnercial 
"^o^^sTik^'dati-l)roc^ing^M^ coSpu^^^^^^ Ctelevision)- could 

give a detailed report on how to operate these machines without having oiie*. 
Because of the large numbers of students in a school, many never have the 
opportunity to see the operation of these types of machines.'" Most re- 
spondents gave very general answers, however. One respondent, writing on 
th4 appropriateness of the satellite programs for* enrichment, wrote: "I 
feel that it (satellite television) would be highly' adaptable to most classes 
as enrichment." Mother .wrote, "I feel we would probably use it (satellite 
television) rfore in the sense of an enrichment program." 
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IQ"* As in Question 9, assume that you have access to satellite broadcasts 
which fit your local needs, and that the costs are met by state or 
-federal funds. 

Could you use television to enrich or augment your present educational 
programs? (Open-^nded . ) 

* 

• /Al/ Yes /T^/ No 

Of the 41 respondents agreeing that they could u^e television to enrich 
or augment their current school activities, 15 gave very general responses 
such as "show more subjecty-matter information," "using material that can im- 
prove the general class," "material distribution and great lecturers." 

The 21 who made specific suggestions covered a wide range of topics* 
Most frequently mentioned supplements to existing activities: for example, 
social studies, science and language arts. Three cited a desire for new 
courses in technical areas (for example, home economics). Several others 
mentioned special education, and specialized courses—areas which normally 
get low enrollments in schools. Several other respondents noted the isolation 
of the region and the need for students to be exposed to career education 
and broader cultural experiences. It was expected that a large number of 
panelists would indicate that they thought television could be used to . 



ekrich or augment current 3chool programs. 




r 
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11. If your school^s budget were to increase substantially next„year, how 
would you rank the following ways of using the additional funds? 

(Please put a "1" to indicate your highest priority, and "5" for your 
lowesjt prfority^)* 



i RANKING 





1 


2 


3 


4 


" 5 


Tmnroveinents or exDati^^ion nf 
school buildings. 


16 


Q 


J 




9 


Televised programs to serve the 
purpose(s) you listed in Question 
10. 


7 


■ 9 


11 


7 


8 


Hiring new staff. 


9 


10 


5 


7 


11 


•Non-television educational 
materials or activities (e.g., 
more library books, laboratory 
equipment, field trips). 


4 


11 


8 


13 


6 


Psychological services, special * 
education programs, etc. 


11 


7 


9 


8 


9 



N = 42 



The table indicated that there are no overwhelming preferences for 
any of the altjernative uses of local district funds listed in this question' 
although physical improvements and staff-related choices ^received the most 
(1) and (2)^ rankings. Those respondents who took advantage of the opportunity 
to express additional priority targets for funds showed no particular set 
of interests either. Three stated that all of the possible uses of funds 
listed in the question should .have highest priority. One individual put 
salaries as the first priority. Another stated that her priorities for 
the classroom were material resourdes (essentially response alternative 
number 4). 

^ , - 

^ The row and column totals may vary due to omissions by respondents, 
or due to tie-rankings. 
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SECTION III 
.ANALYSIS OF COST DATA OF FRMS AND ARC 



Part I - Introduction " ' 

This paper examines the cost data provided by the Federation of Rocky 
Mountain States and the Appalachian Regional C(^issi<5n, The FRMS data 
covers a thirty-one month period from July, 1972 to January, 1975. The 
cost data from the' ARC is for the peripd July,, 1974 through February, 1975. 
As more data ia collected they will be incorporated ii^to the analysis. 

The following sections of this paper describe the expenditures made by 
FRMS and ARC and lay the groundwork for expanding the analysis. The second 
part of the paper focuses on the FRMS/STD data while Part III contains the 
analysis, of the ARC data. 

* 

Part II - FRMg/STD Costs 

* • 

There are five sections to this portion of the paper plus an appendix, 

* . '* 

The second section describes the FRMS/STD data per se while the third 
describes, how it was organized for this analysis of costgr by functional 
cost area — an attempt to gain insight into how the various activities 
necessary for the overall operation of the system effect costs. The fifth 
section tries to put the FRMS portion of the analysis into perspective. 

The FRMS cost data was readily adaptable to the ileeds of this analysis; 
the format of the FRMS accounting"* system allowed for the grouping of expeuui- 
tures under five categories: Technical, Production, Management, Utilization, 
and Research and Evaluation. Table II. 1.1, Summary of Expenditur.as, FRMS/STD, 
contains sdbe of the result*^ of the analysis. Excluding expenditures by FRMS 
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previous to federal fiscal year 1973, the production of programming accounted 
for over thirty percent of total expenditures in each time* period. The 
Broadcast and Engineering or Technical portion of total costs was relatively 
low in fiscal year 1973 (FY73) but was over thirty percent for FY74 and the 
seven months of FY75. The gain in the share of, Technical costs can be 

'I 

attributed to the increased expenditures? for capital li> that; department 

. (see Tables II.2.2'-II.1.4) . 

There was a laree drop In the relative share of costs attributed to 
Management between FY73 and FY74g> Also, the cost share of Utilization dropped. 
The creation of the new depa^ment , Rese^^ch, by FRMS helps explain the 
drops. The research and evaluative function had been performed by persons 
in different departments, especially by the Utilizaition staff. Since cost 
shares are interdependent and Technical costs increased so much, other shares 
would naturally fall. In this light, Utilization expenditures are basically 

*' stable. 

Besides breaking iown costs by the five departments,- FRMS classified 

t> \ 

expenditures by ten categories. Graph II. 1.1 illustrates the importance of 

^ J' 

the --hditure category Personnel Compensation, as salaries and benefits 
significantly contributed to costs for all five functions in fiscal year 
1975. The most relatively capital intensive function was Technical, and 
Cap:^tal Expenditure was also important to t.he Production cost area. The "Other" 
expenditure categories are Transportation, Meetings, Rent and Utilities, Print 
and Duplication, Communications, Sub-contract, General and Administrative, and 
Irdirect Costs. A more detailed breakdown of costs by expenditure category 
and for fiscal years 1973 and 1974 is found in Tables 11,1,2, 11,1,3, and 
11,1,4. Generally, Personnel Compensation was the category with the largest 
share of total expenditures, and, except for FY73, Capital Expenditure was 
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cost and expenditure categories are discussed in more detail in tqe 

\ 

followirig two sections. A more complete description of the results of the^ 
analysis is in Section 4. 



Part II. 2. - The gRMS/STD Data 




Basically, me cost centers reflect functional cpst-incurring areas; 
that is, they correspond to productive activities engaged in by the FRMS/STD. . 
Also, they were delineated in order to monitor certain components of total 
cost. For this r,eason, the categories Progranping and Program Talent were 
kept separately by FRI4S; for our purposes, l>Qth can be included in the category 
Production. To facilitate the cost analysis, several of the FRMS/STD designated 
cost centers were consolidated into aggregated cost centers^ \ These consoli^ 
dations are »described in the next section, " \^ 

The ten exp^enditure categories used by FRMS were considered approprlji?^ 
for this cost anal^sj^s and, were maintained intact. / 

, Several things sl)ould be kept in mind when evaluating the data used in 
this cost analysis and .when reading the analysis i'tself. First, there is- an 
element of arbitrariness in assigning ejicpenditures to a functional area. The 
areas are bas.ed upon definitions which are often open to interpretation, and 
the inclusion of an expenditure in one center as opposed to another may not 
entail a clear-cut decision. Assignments made at different times are especially 
apt to be Inconsistent. This is something which simply cannot be helped. Second, 
the specification of a new •cost center may change the allocation of costs to 

i 

all categories. For example, the delineation of the cost center Research and 
Evaluation in July, 1974 means expenditures that were previously included under 
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Management or Utilization but served research or evaluative functions would 
now be incltided in the Research and E!valuatio,n cost center. Special care 
must be taken when making comparisons between FY73 and subsequent years. 
(Table II /2 •I summarizes the cost centers used* year by year*) 

Part II. 3 - Organization of the FRMS/STD Data 

The analysis of the FRMS/STD cost data proceeds by tabulating expenditures 
by functional cost areas. Five areas are definfed^: Technical, Production, 
Management, Utilization^ and Research and Evaluation. Basically, these five 
areas are consolidations of some of the cost centers delineated by FRMS. The 
Management, Research and Evaluation, and Utilization categories are self 
explanatory. Technical refers to the costs incurred by broadcasting and 

receiving signals via satellite. Production encompasses the costs of develop- 

\ 

ing and renting programming for the*ESCD. The consolidation o£ the ten 

FRMS/STD cd&t centers into the five functional cost areas used in the analysis 

is schematically depicted on the following two pages. The single most 

♦ 

difficult task of the consolidation was the splitting of the costs listed 
under ''Equipment and Facilities" into components of the Techn:^cal and Production 
categories, . . * 

Assigning particular expenditures from the FRMS Equipment and Facilities 
cost center to the Technical or Production functional cost area required 
judging whether an expenditure best fit into one functional category or another. 



Because of the nature of the FY73 data, no elaborate modifications werp 
necessary with respect to cost categories. Only the category ''Career** was 
added into Production for the analysis. Also note that there was no separate 
Research and Evaluation cost area in FY73. 
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TABLE II. 3.1 



CONSOLIDATING COST CENTERS: FY75 



FRMS/STD.Cost Centers 



BROADCAST AND ENGINEERING 



RECEIVE ONLY TERMINAL RETROFIT 

EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 

, PROGRAMMING 
PROGRAM TALENT 



^I^DMINIJTRATION - 
PUBLIC ItJFORMATION 

UTILIZATION 

r 



Functional Cost Area 




RESEARCH 



^MANAGEMENT 



-UTILIZATION 

RESEARCH & 
EVALUATION 



TABLE H\3,2 



CONSOL(^D^ING COST CENTERS: 



FRMS/STD Cost Centers 



BROADCAST AND ENGINEERING 
DENVER* UPLINK TERMINAL PERSONNEL 



RECEIVE ONLY TERMINAI.^ RETROFIT 



^ Functional Cost Area 

9 




EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 



PROGRAMMING - 
' PROGRAM TALENT—^ 




-PRODUCTION 



ADMINISTRATION 



7^- 

vl^NAGEMENT 



UTILIZATION - 



UTILIZATION- 



RESEARCH 

DATA PROCESSING- 



RESEARCH & 
.EVALUATION 




Information provided in conversations with personnel at FRMS aided the real- 
^ location procedure. -Still, the allocations kve Somewhat inexact. For 

example, expenditures under Equipment and Facilities were made for video tape 
machines, but the machines were employed for use in both Technicai'^and Production 
capacities. In reassigning costs, some error crept in, but its magnitude i^ 
not great enough to distort the results. 

In another instance, costs had to be reallocated. Rent and Utilities 
expenditures were charged to only two categories? Technical and Management. 
This resulted in a distortion of relativ§^^cp«t shares between cost centers. 
The Rent and Utilities charged to Management had to be reallocated among 
Utili25ation, Research and Evaluation, Production, and Management. Personnel 

Compensation expenditures were subjectively selected as a weight. 

^\ • 

Other figures which might have been used as aj)asis were either not available 
or were no more justifiable. » 

The following subsections detail the procedures used in reallocating 
Equipment and Facilities and Rent and Utilities. The working tables in the 
appendix summarize the consolidat^ions. 

- / 

Part II. 3A - Equipment and Facilities Reallocation 

As noted earlier, the reassigning of expenditures of either Broadcast 
and Engineering or Program was accomplished by determining the function serfed 
by the goods or services which were purchased. Most of the expenditure 
categories were related to "Broadcast and Engineering" (the Technical function). 
The results are in Tables II-3A.1 and II. 3A. 2. 

Under the expenditure category sub-contracts, a split between Technical and 
Production was required. The FRMS sub~category Studioi^cess Redundancy Sys 
refers to video tape machines used by PBS for the delay broadcast of programs. 
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Studio "Equipment Lease refers to machines used in the creation, of programming* 
y ► ' ♦ 

Actually, all the tape machines t^nd to be used on a "what's available" basis, 
but the formal breakdovr^ was" maintained. 

The Gene*:al and Administrative expenditure reflects purchases for both 
cost categories- Additional information was provided. by FRMS which resulted 
in the figures given^in the tables. * . . " * 

The breakdown listed under Capital Expenditures is fairly self-explanatory * 
Costs associated with the Denver Uplink Terminal and the Leasehold rela^te to , 



broadcastirig whiles expenditures for Furni&h|ings and the Studio relate' to programming. 



) Part. 11^35 - Allocation of "Rent and Utilit ies!' t 

I \^ The FRMS/STD accounting system charges most Rent and Utility cost to the 

Management function, a practice wlilch distorts .the relative, shares of the - 

* ' . ^ ^ ^ *it 

functional cost areas. (Othe^ possi1)le weights such as floor space by 

'1 ' / • * 

department were either not available or no more justifiable than Personnel 

J ' ^ " ' J - 

Compensation.) So Personnefl Compensarlon was selected as the weight in 

determining expenditures shares for l^anage^ent, Production,. Utilizatic^rv, and 

Research and Evaluation ^(separate Rent and Utilities expenditures wQre charged 

against the Technical Department except for FY73) . Let P = total Personnel 

Compeitsation for the involved'cost categories* Let. R == Rent and Utilities, 

and, for example, let H - Personnel Compensation for the Management function. 

Then the Rent and Utilities allocated to Management = M/P x- R.^' 

Part 11,4 - Analysis of the FRMS/STD Cost Data 

The basic manner in which the cost analysis will proceed is to compare 
figures in particular categories over time. These figures are not strictly 
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Cost Center - 

Production 
Management 
Utilization 



TABLE II.3B.1 
REALLOCATION OF RENT AND UTILITIES 

Fiscal Year 1975* 



Personnel 
Compensation 

350,704 
107,961 
112,631 



Research & Evaluation 85,239 



Percent 

53.41 
16.44 
1-7.15 
12.98 



Rent and 
Utilities 

30,260 
9,313 . 
9,720 
7,353 



For a seven month period, July/74-January/75. 



Fiscal Year 1974 



Cost Center 



Personnel 
Compensation 



Percent 



Rent & 
Utilities 



Production 
Management 
Utilization 



482,030 
181,310 
198,439 



Research & Evaluation 139,955 



48.12 
18.10 
19.81 
13.97 



57,793 
21,738 
23,792 
16,778 



Fiscal Year 1973 



Cost Center 



Personnel 
Compensation 



Percent 



Rent & 
Utilities 



Production 
Management 
Utilization 
Technical . 



187,316 
.264,229 
331,958 
149,079 



20.10 
28.35 
35.62 
16,00 



44,118 
24,895 
35,113 
19,817 



*''Rent and Utilities" expenditure . be imputed for Technical in FY73 

because no separate expenditures wtic recorded. Research and Evaluation 
was not delineated as a FR^^S/STD cost center in FY73. 
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comparable because tot^l expenditures differ in the three years (FY75 
encomp^lsses only seven months) which may affect the composition of expendi- 
tures, because the accounting structure and. the organization itself were 
dynamic over time, and because assignment of cost to particular expetiditure 
categories and cost centers may be inconsistent between years* However, 
investigating the cost shares of the^^^dif f erent cost centers arid expenditure 
categories will provide insight into the underlying cost fun^^ion of the 
ESCD and, then into a more general system of satellite transmitted educational 
services. j 

In two of the three years, ¥Y73 and FY74, the largest cost share belong;ed 
to Production which also possessed the second largest share in FY75. 
Technical costs amounted to 35% in FY75, tY\k largest share, and in FY74, 
Technical had the second largest cost share. , The FY7J Techhical <ios.t figure 
was only 15% of total expenditure^, coinciding with the relatively small 

4 

capital expenditures in that year. 

The Management function's cost share dtopped in relative importance 
between FY73 an^ FY74 from* 30% to 17% (14% in FY75), though the absolute 
expenditures for Management between the two years were almost the same* 
Presumably, the creation of the separate cost centex. Research and Evaluation 
explains a portion of the drop in Management's relative share* Also,, the 
terminated grant for Early Childhood Education was excluded'from these figures. 
Inclusion of this large grant in Mana^gement's Sub-contracJ:s expenditure category 
made the percentage figures for rf73 meaningless in comparisons with other 
fiscal years. However^ any costs complementary to the grant but not absorbed 

. L 

directly by the grant would inflate costs in the affected department* 



Utilization's percentage of total costs also dropped between FY73 and 
FYT^-An part> a result of the creation of Research and Evaluation — while , 
the* percentage figures for FY74 and FY75 were close. Overall, there was an 

111-18 



\ 



obvious shift of resources to the Technical funct^oti — a fact which explains 
part of the reductions in the percentage of total expenditures devoted to 
other functions. (This interdependency among percentage figures suggests 
caution ii\ interpreting such figures.) Only the Production category retains 
a consistently large share of the total costs in the face of the increasing 
sh^re of the Technical cost area. 

The increase in the proportion of resources devoted to the Technical 
cost ;center is parallelled by an increase in the share of expenditures for 



capital. Capital Expenditure was only 7% of the total cost in FY73, was more 
than triple that in FY74 and more than double that in iT75. However, the 
single dominant expenditure category was Personnel Compensation, representing. 



^at the least, "over one-third of the total of a year's costs. Generally, the 
shares of the different expenditure categories did not vary much over the three ^ 
years. Discrepancies between FY73 and FY74 are marked than those between 
FY74 and FY^^5, 

The differences in the distribution of costs among the expenditure 
categories may be the result of the changTng needs or demands on the 
organization as the demonstration progressed. For example, the sharp increase 
in capital expenditures between FY73 and FY74 tfnd the decrease between FY74 
and FY75 reflect he'avy investments in preparation for broadcast with a 
reduction in ^penditure after the initial investment. Similarly, transportation 
costs wereHhi^h in the formative stage, of the ESCD to prepare for operation 
^ while heavier Meeting costs were incurred at a later date as the Utilization 
stalf required sessions. 

The particular functional cost areas can be examined for additional 

4 

information. For the Technical area, the most striking aspect is the 
dramatic increase in Capital Expenditure, The increase was so large that 
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Capital Expenditure became the dominant expenditure category, surpassing 

* 

Personnel Compensation. The Technical function became capital intensive 
reil4tive to the other cost areas. Combined, Personnel Compensation and 
Capital Expenditure made-up 60% to 75% of the Technical costs. 

Of coursa, for the Production cost area, Personnel Compensation is 
the largest category. Pro^cti<m.'s relative importance to total costs 
varied significantly over the three fiscal years, and the relative importance 
of the different expenditure categories to Production costs varied over the 
years. In both cases, the variation can be .explatined by the size^of the 
Sub-contract component of Production costs. 

The Management cost category is distorted by the presence of Research 
and Evaluation expenditures and the (deleted) Early Childhood Education 
grant in FY73. Still, varifftion in the distribution of costs among expendi- 
ture category is riot great over time. The relatively large $170,874 in 
sub«5con tracts in FY74 accounts for some o.f the variation. 

Two categories compose most of the Utilization co^ts. Personnel Compensation 
and Sub-contracts. Personnel Compensation's percentage share fell through 
time, but the Sub-contract payments to state coordinators gained Jj^n relative 
importance so the share of labor was maintained relatively high.' ^ 

Again, inferencesj[>ased on percentages are tenuous, and since FY75 is 
oniy for a seven month period, the timing of expenditures in different ' 
categories will affect the cost*shares of the categories, The descriptions 
of the data may change greatly as more information is collected and analyzed. 



Part IIi^- Summar izi ng the Import of the FRMS Data 

The question is, what lessons do the preceding data hold for us with 
regard to satellite delivered educational services? The immediate answer 
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is, not many. There are a number of difficulties which can be enumerated. 
First, the FRMS/STD data do not give a complete picture of the ESCD, jl^et 
alone of a complete educational' services system. The data from the Appalachian 
portion of the experiment helps to fill in some of the gaps. (See Part III.) 
However, costs of the non-terrestrial portion of the ESCD must also be incorpo-t 
rated into the analysis to form a total cost account of the existing experimental 
system. Presently, work is underway to provide estimates of satellite costs. The 
task of performing a comprehensive cost analysis continues as more data become^ 
available. 

Second, the analysis ignores expenditures in kind made by participating 
receiving sites. Hopefully,- data will be obtained to judge the size of tl^ese 
contributions. 

Third, the operation and organization of a' more extensive educational 

/ 

satellite system might differ considerably from the STD, and fourth, considering ^ 
cost figures in isolation is an empty task. They must be compared either with 
the benefits they yield or with other cost figures. More on these latter twb 
point later. 

'Some tentative conclusions can b^ drawn from the present data set. The 
Rocky Mountain segment of the STD delivered educational materials and services 
to fift}^-si^ schools plus twelve public television stations at a cost of over 
seven and one-half million dollars spread over a thirty month period — this does 
not include satellite costs or costs incurred before July, 1972 or expenditures 
for the last half of fiscal year 1975. Not all these costs can be attributed 
solely to the fact of the delivery of educational services — the ESCD is a 
demonstration and must be viewed as such. A satellite system has been demonstrated 
to be a technologically feasible means of distributing educational services. 
Although it possesses advantJpges as a delis^ery system under certain conditions, 
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h satellite system has not been proven to be the single ^most efficient means 

\ 

of providing those services. Such a judgment would premature at this point. 

/ 
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WORKING TABLE:" UTXLIZATION 
Fiscal Year 1975^ 



Expenditure 
Category^ ) 



PdVsonnel Compensation 

Transport at ion*. 

Meetings 

Rent & Utilities 

Print & Duplication 

Communications • 

Sub-contracts 

General & Administrative 
• Capitai Expenditures 

Indirect Costs ^] 

' TOTALS : 



Utilization 
Cost In $ 



112,631 
16,986 
7j382 
9,720 

"5,708" 
112, i90 
2,400 



^36,276 



Percent ■ 
Utilization 



•' 37.14 
• 5.60 
2.43 
3,20 

1.88 
36.99 
0.79 

11.96 



Percent 
Total FY75 



5.45 
0.82 
0.36 
0.47 



303,293 



99.99 



0.28 



\ 3.43 
0.12 



1.75 



14.68 



^Fiscal Year 3 975 is for a seven month period, July/74-January/75. 

''Expenditure categories are explained i^ the acq(pmpanying t^xt. All 
figures are subject to rounding errors. 
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WORKING TABLE: RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



Expenditure 
Category^ 



Fiscal Year 1575' 



Total 

Research and 
Evaluation 
Cost in $ 



Percent 
Research and 
Evaluation _ 



Percent 
Total FY75 



Personnel Compensatxon **""^.^ 

Transportation 

Meetings 

Rent & Utilities 

Print & Duplication . / 

Qonununications * 

Siib-conCracts 

General & Administrative 

Capital Expenditures 

Indirect Costs • 

TOTALS: 



85,239 
8/290 

' 7,353 
6,245 
1,630 

13,794 
8,648 

27,513 



158,712 



53.71. 
5.22 

4.63 
3.93 
3,.03 ^ 
8.69 
, 5.45 
— -\ I 

17.34 



100. 



4.12 
0.40 ' 

0.36 
0.30 t 
0.08 
0.67 
0.42 

1.33 
7-.6f^ 



^Fiscal Ye^r 1975 is for a se^fn month period, July/74-January/75. 

^'Expenditure categories are explained in the accompanying text. All figures 
are subject to rounding errors. 

c' 



Includes data processing expenditures equal to $564. 
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■4 

WORKraQ^''TA^^ 




* V 


Fiscal Year 1974 






m 

Expenditure 
Category 

^ Personnel Compensation 


Management 
(Administration) 
Cost in $ . 




Percent 
~ Management 


i 

Perc^t - . 
Totail FY74 


181,3]^ 


28.14 


4.71' 


Transportation 

t 

« Mppt'in&s 


40,468 
" 1,453 • 


6.28 y 
0.23 


1.05 

0.04 \, \| 
• 0.56 

\ 
\ 


Renl:' & Utilities 


21,738 ^ 


3.37 


P^T'TTtt' ft* niinl*"i pfl t"i nn 


23,722 ^ , 1 


c 3.68 


0.62 


C ommiin i c a t i 0 n s 


7,873 


1.22 


0.20 ^ 


*^ 1 ifi— rnn t" faf t s 


. 170,874 


26.52 


4;43- 


General & Administrative 


71,359 


11.08 


K85 


Capital Expenditure^ ^ 


21,363 


3.32 




Indirect Costs 


104,044 


1-6.15 


2.70 ' 


, TOTALS : 


* • 

644,205 


99.99 \ 


16 72 









^Expenditure categories are explained in*" the accompanying text. 
All figures ^are subject to rounding errors. 

^Estimate4 rental^ figure Imputed only for all Management, not for 
any particular FRMS cost centers. 
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WORKING. TABLE: "UTILIZATION ' 



Fiscal Yeai~1974 



t Expenditure, 
Category^ 



Utilization 
Cost in $ ^ 



Percent 
' Utilization 



Percent 
Total FY74 ^ 



Personnel Compensation 

9 


'1 98-, 440- 


■4-6.17 ■ ' 


5.15 




Ti^anspbrtation 


24,875 . 


5^79' , 


' 0.65 




Meertings ' * 


-"•393 / 


0.09 . 


' 0.01. 




7 ' ' ' " 

J^dnt & Utilities 


2.3,7,92^ 


- ^ 5.54 , ■ 


U .•dZ 




Print & Duplication 


idi ^ 


■ 0.02. 


'0.00 


» ♦ 


Xlommun 1 ca 1 1 ons 


6,031\ 


h 




1 


Sub-contracts 


116,035 >^ 


27.00 


3.01 


f 






y 


t).06 




General & Administrative 


_ 2.,15,0;„. 


V 0.50 




Capital Expenditures 


X — 


. ^ -< 






Indirect Costs 


57/997 


13:49 


1.51 


• 


TOTALS : / 


. 42^,814 

\ 


• ' lOOv 


11.1*6 ' 




5 ^ ri 

^Expenditure categories. are explained in the accompanying text. 
All figures are s^ubject to rounding errdrs. * ^ 

, ^'Estimated renta>4igure imputed only for all Utilization, pat 
for any particular FRMS cost centers. 
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Part III - AESP Cost Data Analysis 



t 



^ ^^# Jart LII>1 - Introduction ' ; . ' ' ^ • , > r 



The Appalachian Education -Satellite Pr^^jedt (AESP) 



.has supplied c6§^ data^ 
paper is analgous to 



for this p:ortioi)5 ^ "the ^nalysis. This^sectibn of^ the 
Part II the FRMS data, /llowever, rthe. format of the^ data, requires slight 
♦ changed ±Xi the ^organization of ' the analysis so Part? ad and III are not identical. . 
In this' case data is pVesentedin three sets: the overall allocations and 
,costs for the pferiod July 1, '1974-VSepteinber i; 1975 for the AESP.(th^ARC ' 

budget; a inore Retailed analysis .of costs incurred^ by 'the Resource Coordinating * 

' ' . . & A *^ 

• « ». j' * • 

Center (RCC), and exampFes of .tha-AESP -bjudge^ta for the regional educational. 

* ' * * / ' ' 

service* agjsnices (RESAs) . ^ Kie data wa^^jiade available from the ,ARC and the 

RC6. ,As more data becomes availat)le, .it will be incorporated into the analysis. 

The -data will be analyzed first the manner it arriv^" (RCC designated cost 

. and ♦expenditure categories held Intact) and thdn in. a re-organized form with 

q^st and expenditures areas matchedf as closely as possible wi^h the FRMS ^ 

categories. The analysis will ha^;(i two ot)ier facets^jTone set of data is the 

- \ 

budget allocations for 7/1/74—9/1/7,5 while the other is the^^actual expen^tures, . a 
for 7/1/74-t'-2/'28/75. Both setsjfVLU be analysed separately.. ^ ^ * ^ ' 

* \Part lll.^2 - Budget Data ^ , • 

Table III. 2.1 contains the budget allocations for the AESP jpd the actual ' 
costs incuijted thr.ohgh 2/28/75. The significant figure is the projec^^ed dollar 
cost of services whidS' accounts for 91% of the budget.. The lioA^s share of the 
services allocation goes to the RCC. Of the remain^ing fexpense^^ Personnel \ 
Compensation is dominant* - : \ 
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TABLE III .'2.1 



- ^ ' , ' ApRalachlan Regional Commission v 
ATs/f Satellite^ Educational Technology '^Demonsti;ation 
July 1, 1974 September 1, 1975^ 



A 



Perst)nnel Compensation 
Personnel Benefits 
Travel 

Rept & JCommunications 

Services ' ^ , 

Supplies/Publications 

il$!i^ip'ment 
I 

I' 



* s 



^ 8(ip 

' ^ 

$l,l*bl,164 





. '-A 




Allocations 


Cumulative 
' * jCosts to 
Date 


Estimated 
Bailee' 
2/28/75 V 


$'66., 6 39 • 
-"8,710 
12,000 


$ 36,933 ' ^ 
^^ 3,394. 
. ^ 5,199 ••' • 


$■^2^7706 
P 5,316 • 
'6,801-, 


a,ooD 

'1,003,515 


1,178 

^27,058 


~ \}^,882 
476,^457 


VI, 500 




' 1,^71 



800 



$574,791 



'^526^,373^ 



.Provided by ARC, 3lllll5, 
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The/ 7/1/74— 8/11/75 RCC budget is contataed in Tatfle. 1II-2.2 Allocations 

are cross referenced by e:^penditure category and cost area. ^Indirect ^dosts • 

are paid to the University of Kentucky' for _ rent, library use, .etc. , and are . 

set .at .55% of salaries (sS^aries per se are sraaMer than-th^ Salarie^ and ; *• 

BeriefiB$ figures in the tables) The R'CC accounting •system groups the 

expenditures under 'slx^ cost categories:, y^nformati^ Systems, ^Ivaiuat^on, 

Televisipn, Career Education, Reading, and Management, (Excluded ,from this ^ 

detailed breakdov/n was the Four -Channel Conjponent, concetned with developing. 

\ . • , • . ' y . J ^ . 

pedagogical methods and budgeted at ^2,2Q10 The categories. Information* 



Systems, Cateer Education, and Reading, relate to the ctevelopment of in'sV'ruc- 

tional materials. Tei^/i^Hion encompasses co^ts incur led in the productior? and 

troadcast' ol the ip^^cuu^Xonal materials—a combination of the I'roduction and 

Technical fuactions described >,£i'the FFMS paper. The Hanagement and Evaluation 

* . ^ ' • , " 

tatpgories are s<d.f-&jcplanatory > , . ^ 

Th^ single dominant cost category ^s Television, 27% of^ the budget ^ 



Second is Management, 24%, while. the thre^^ clearly Production c^tegories> 

Information Systems, Career Education, and Readiitg, account for with 

individual shares iO%, 14%, and 11%, respectively. Thirteen percent of 

the budget was set aside for evaluative purposes. Salariesf and Be;iefits 

required a consistently large percentage share of the allo^catiotis' of each 

cost component and 47% overall. Of the tqtal budge.t,'the only other l^rge 

' I ' * . 

expenditure was for Indirect Costs, overhead 22%. bccasionally,, a certad^ 

' \ ' 

^ . ^ . ^ ' L 

expejidituj:e category wiyll loom Irrke in one cost area*s budget; fcxr example, 

/• ^ " * • * • 

.Searches, the finding of requested materials, was deemed a potentially large 

component (36%) oi the costs of the Information Systeips area. 



^ • ' in-38 • ±s,'^ 
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Part 111.3 - Cost Data 



Of course, the figures in Tabi.e III. 2. 2 were budget allocations, the actual 

» ' ' f * 

expenditures for the first eight rionths of the fourteen month budget period 

) I • X . < " ' - 1 

are displayed in Table III.3j In iter ins of actual expenditures, Television I 

' ; • ' ' > • . I 

was the dominant category wit^ a 27% share of the total, followed by^Managemcfit 



with 23%. Combined, Career Educat 



ion (18%)^, Reading (12%), and Infoimatibn 



Systems (6%) account for 36% of cokts !with the residual l5% belon*ging to 

I • • / • ^ ' ' ' . 

Evaluation. The actual cost share^ closely approximate the Budget allocations. 

The sam^is true foo: the expenditure categories. ' * 

The cost data co^itained in Table III.3 .1 can be re-organize^ t<5,c?orre&pood ^ 

more closely to the categdp:y-sL^uctj;re used by FRMS* The cost c^fegories J 

" • ' r * ♦ . ' ' I 

* Information Cisterns,. Television, and Feeding are groiiped under a Ftoductldn 

f . ■ ' ' ✓ . i 

heading while Management^, Evaluation, and* Television are left in ^^t. ^S.cJme^ -Jj 
of the expenditure categories can be ^eft as they are: Travel, Communication, 

Printing and DupljLcation, Sub-contract', and Indirect Costs, ^ Consultant is k 

* i» 
added to Salaries and Benefits to form a Personnel Compensation category — 

; * ' ' ^ 

a*lthDugh inquiries will be made to find out ifsom^^of the Consultant cost^ 
should 'be assigned to Travel. Tl]e other expenditure categories are collected 



•und^r a General and Administrative headU.ng> ^ . - ^ 

. The resulting table corresponds to the FRMS tables only approxima^ei^y since] the 
tables evolve from different accounting systems. The dominance of Personnel 



\The, Television category will need to be broken down into Production and 
Broadcas| and Engineering cpm'ponentjs. That task requires mor^ detailed data. ^ 
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Compensation is striking in any*case. FurtheiP information will, bk gathered 

^ > mm ^ 

f rom JRMS and ARC so comparisons and combinations of data can, be fruitfully made, 

• \ .. ■ ■ , • • ; ■ 

Part IIINA - RESA Budget Data - • ^ 

^ . This^ section includes examples of RESA budget^s. There are fifteen re^onal 

* V ' -v. . ^ ^ . ' . " 

service agencies in .the RESA participating as receiving sites, with five sites\ 
designated as^^le^Kl^RESAs. Table IIll^ and Table^ III. 4. 2 are examples:jof RE«A 
' budgets supplied by ARC. They show that, far and away. Salaries and Benefits 
forfa the bulk of RESA expenditures. The Personnel. Compensation for the^AESP « 
is obviously the dominant component of total cost. , , 



/ 
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TABLE 111,4.1 

NEW YORK RESA 
\ " AESP BUDGEr . . 

^uly 1, 1974 - Au^st 31, 1975 



Personnel Salaries : ^ - • _ 

Project Director ^ > 

Research Assistants^ 

.intermediate Unit (part-time) 
, Xla^taraugus BOCES (part-time) 



Secretary 
TOTAL^ SALARIES 

Contracted Services: 



) ■ 



Travel; 



Salaries 
$ 15,900.00 

6,000.00 ■ 
* 6,000.00 

6,500.00 

34,400.00 

$ 3,'080.00 V 

$ 5,525.00 



Benefits 
$ 4,770. 



1,800. 
liSOO. 



00 



00 
00 



1,950.00 

,oo" 



$ 10,320 



Other Direct Costs ; 

Telephone 
Postage 

Supplies & Materials \ 
Promotional Activities 
Printing & Reproduction 
Finance Office' 

TOTAL OTHER DIRECT COSTS 



%^ l.,200.00 
480.00 
4,100.00 
500.00 
1,200.00 
15.00 

$ *7,495.00 



GRAND TOTAL 
Y 



$ 60,820.00 



ERIC 
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TAB£e III. 4. 2 



ALABAMA RESA 
AESP BUDGET 
July 1, 1974 August 31, 1975 



P.rojec't Pjersonnel 

^ Project Coordinator 

• 'Director . Hire 

Research Assistant 
^ 'Secretary ^ 
- ^ Accountant. ^ ^ • 

^ * Accounting Assistant 
. TOTAL / * ' , ' 

-• /' 

^ -Personnel Benefits ' 

t 

Consultant and Contract Services 
ftavel, ' ' ' ^ ^ 

Instructional^Material V 

Direct Costs . * 

Office Supplies . " 

Postage \ 

Printing and Reproduction 
Telephone 
• Office Kent 

Office Equipment Rent ' ' ; ' 

' TOTAL - ^ , 

Workshops/P^omotional^cftivities/Conference^ 
GRAND TOTAL ' I 



"I L7,280.Qi 

• 10,800,00 . 
. 5,280.00 
. 1,842.00 
1,392.00 * 

$" 36, 594'. 00' 



$ 4,025.34 

$ 7,660.00 

$ 5, -490. 00 

$' 3,000.00 



$ 600.00. 

r,oQo.oo 

1,200.00 
1,200.00 " 
2,400.00^ 
1,600.00 

$ 8.000.00 



500.00 



' $ 65,269.34 
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Part IV - Extending the Analysis 



ERIC 



As mentioned earlier, the cost data collected from the participants in 
the deiDonstration is of limited use in extending the analysis. The FRMS „ 

. ■ . ■ ' ^ " ■ 1 . . 

'and ARC data* do not give a complete picture of the demonstration. At the 

leasts non-terrestrial costs will have to be incorporated into the analysis 

just to approximate the total "bill" of the demonstration. Last estimates for 

contributions "In kind" for the different receiving sites should**also be 

included. T^xis work is underway and will supplement the present draft. 

^ One of the tasks the Educational Policy Research Center is planning to 

undertake is estimating the costs of various hypothetical satellite educational 

service delivery systeifls. Using the cost dat^ obtained from the .demonstration's 

participants as a basis for these cost estimates would yield estimates of 

dubious value. The cost^ associated with the operation and organization of a 

given system are likely to differ from those associated with an experiment. ^ 

Such a hypothetical system could be large enough to capture economies ,of scale, 

arfd because it would be a consumer of a consideral?le amount of technical-*^oods, 

it might even induce invention and innovation in the goods or in the production 

t 

of the goods it consumes. Such circumstances imply cost savings that would 
- 

not be reflected in the demonstration's costs. Generally, the conditions 
surrounding the implementation and operation of an actual system should differ 
matkedly from those surrounding an experiment. However, by combining 
demonstration data with other data estimates can be made. 

However, cost analysis by itself ia a somewhat empty practice. If someone 
told you it cost ten million dollars to produce enough X for every person 
in the United States, it is simply an interesting(?) fact. You have no 
conception of the benefits that the prociuction of so many Xs will bring. 
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Furthermore, it may be cheaper to produce enough Ys that will confer just 

as much benefit to society. The same quandary exists in a cost analysis of 

a satellite educatioh system* ,The dollar value of services obtained by 

socfety by investing in a satellite would be dl?fficult to judge. However, 

cost estimates can be derived for alternative, means of deliveryijig the same 
« * < * " • • 

basic services. The comparing of costs of alternative systems under varying 

assumptions and 'conditions is a continuing research task. 
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APPENDIX 
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WORKING PAPER ON • 
THE CONTEXT AND OPERATION OF THE AESP 

^ Gus Root 

The Appachlan Education Satellite Project (AESP) haV been planned ' " 
and carried out with the involvement of a large number of organizations, 
individuals and technologies ov^r several' years. One of the major themes 
of this report will be that it isf impossible to understand and appreciate.- 
the natu^re and functioning, of the AESP without , perceiving the project- within 
the long range perspective of the philosophieb dnd activities of tliese" 
intertwining organizations..^ Similarly, the significa\ce'and co^itributions^ 
of the separ^e components of ' the AESP, particularly tbe satellite, are 
best understood within the context of the larger system within which they 
Urform. The sections ot this paper have been writ t^^n to lead to and. 
support the conclusions that: '. ■ j 

a. Much of/ the success of the AESP has been due to the "symbiotic" 
relationships established amdng organizktions already serving the 

. ^ educational needs of Appalachia, ( • 

. , «^ 

b. . While some of the success of the AESP in its short time of 

operation may be attributed to its ability to cross or ignore 
^ • Sertain lines of traditional jurisdicti-on'and involve tJnly 

selected governing organisations, the lack of involvement ' 
of other organizations, such as State Education Departments 
and the main structures of 'the ARC, might prove to bd a 
limitation on, f Gture satellite-based activity in this region. 

c. . The satellite (ATS-6) has played a significant but retJlacSble 

/ u. ? Instructional program, and a "catalytic" ^ole in" , 
/ achieving a rapid increase in the options -for in-service * 
/ teacher education in remote Appalachian communities. 



* TheN Historical .Con tiext of the AESP " * ^ ^ y "* 
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1'967; The Fbundlng of the Appalachian Reglonai Commission, ARC^ ^ 

- _ From^^60-lSf67-, the ARC grew- from a concern of the Conference of 

• • ' 

Appalachian Covernoxs, (CAG)., through ^the passage of i the Appalachian Regional 

Development Act 'CARDA)., 'in 1965, to the Commissiofl which began administering 
grants-in-aid in 196Z., Initially^ the purpose of . ARC was the promotion of 
the economic development of Appalachia through two principal vfunctioris: 
making policy for and, administering .Federal programs of t±d to the region' ^ 
and carrying out a "brokeragt** .fupetion (skilled/lobbying in a legally 
sanctioned cause) on behalf pf the region. The emphasis was on finding 
solutions fo some of the problems that^were common throughout ' the region: 
widely di^spersed population,' inadequate road systems, low tax b^se, k 
seriously depressed Income' levels., and limited -health and educatiotial 
services to the communities. The early pro^grams pf the ARC gave" major 
support to the building of highways and *a cluste5;3if otlier functions: 
health,^ land stabilization and conservation, erosion control, timber • 
development, mining area restoration, the construction of sew^e treatment*^ 
works and vocational education facilities, and' underwriting certain* 
administrative functions for organizations'^establlshed to meet, certain 
local needs (such as the RESAs, as wjLj)i be described^ belAw) . 

The organizational structure of the" ARC provides for, t;he active role 
qf the participating states in .determining the policies^ of ARC; Each * 
state is represented by eithe^r the Governor or his designee; although 
the governors are tjhe formal member's of the Commission, the work of QCc 
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•V . . • . ' . - 

* * ' * J 

is carrj^ed ^ by the Governor's appointed representatives . |l The Executive 

Committee of ARC consists of the Federal Qo-chairman appointed by the 

President,' .the States' regional representativ^ (a fuH7tirae Washington ' L 

* Official) .intended ^o be co-equal wit^ the Federal Co--chairman, and the 

* • * * . - ' » * \ ' 

Executivd^ Director. Coordi»nation of the ARC's programs is the primary 

function of the State Governor^,- exercised through An ailnual developmental , 

. • plan which ideatifies the areas., of. greatest potential gfcJvth within the states. ^ Q 



1967-1969: The Expanding- IntereTst of ARC in'^Education . , r 

In 1967, an educational group arfd an E;ducation Advisory Committee were 
formed within the ARC. Several proposals "were ^'written, and a* $2^)0,000 
planning grant was ob|;,ained to support an educatljonal survey of the Region's 
most pressing educational needs. In 1969,^ the ARC commissioned a private 
(Contractor to carry out this Purvey and report ^Its results. Appfoxijiately 

32,000 educators' were questioned throughout the 13-state area. In November 

; " ^- . ^ . • 
1969, the surveo^ report identified five inajor areas of high priofi^ty . 

educational needs i ' • - 

1. A wide range of Cjobperative actions among the school districts 
and d-ivisions in the- Regipa. This rteed ;Led to the formation c/f 
Regional Educational gervice Agencies \reSAs) tp sdrve multi-. 
county ^schdol systems which could ^0!j;^:affbrd,' individually, th^ 



^ special services^ and materials needed. 

.2. Increased activities fgr 5iarly childhood education (involving 
parent^ and pre-school children), and career and vocational- 
technical education. 

/ " " 

3. In-service education for teachers at all ^chool levels, from 
kindergarten through high .school — because teachers were 
academically isolated, and there was -an obligation to bring 
new competencies to existing teachers. 
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4. Improved, programs In the areas of academic 4nd occupational 
guidance and counselling. * \' . . 



■5'. 



Increased help in developing "school iJianagement information 
systems, and in mdklng most effective use of . available 
State and Federal resodrces.' 



-/ ^ >A • ' ... ' 

* 1970-1973; ARC and the S&tellite Demon sti^rkt ion \ ^ 

J By 1970, there^as an 'increased educational thrust to ARC 'priorities 
and a new section in the Appalachian Regional Dgvelopme^t A^ (ARDA) , 
Jhere^was a (Strong "vocational" emphasis to this thrust. " * 
i When t^fe Efducational Satellite Communication Demonstration (ESOD) "was 

• first being considered, the ARC was ambivalent about involvement. The ESCD 
appeared to be a complicated project and suggested an organizational 
structure that is nat (Common within ARC; howevet, i^ provided considerable 
monies for some of the high priority ^Educational needs o| th"^ Regibn. ' ^" 
ARC agreed to consider participation^in the, ESCD on the basi^ that only 
Federal monies were to bQ used^f^or all Appalachian activities.- 

The 1971 proposal for participation In -the ESCD grew out of ARC 
meetin-gs that involved an Advisory Commi'ttee (including, public school, 
*RESA and university persons f|om throughout j:he region)/ who helped determine 
.the deeds to be met through 'the project.* ^ ^' . \ 



The Appalachian- Education Satellite ^Proj ect "(AES?) wgs planned to 
establish .a new "symbiotic" system among existing agencies, rather than 
settfng up new organizations and facilities.' All existing^ RESAs vere 
invited to mdke written and oral presentations on how they would propose 
to' function if par.ticJtpatlng S,n the AESP. Seventeen RESAs made" application. 
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Five criteria were used by an Advisory Panel in selecting the participants: 

!• the typ^ of the ^gehcy requesting participation and* its , ^ 

\ geographical locat^ion; * * • 

2, evidence that they had identified a local need for teacher 

in-service ' educa tion ; - ^ s 

3- the availability of appropriate technology within the RESA;^ 

,4. the availability Qf adequate leadershj.pr; 

5;. strong linlcages with other, existing and complementary programs. 

The ARC Education Dif^ctor, with the assistance and advice gf fhe 

Advisory Panel, selected five "ma^" RESAs, each to have primary responsi- 

' \ ^ ' ' * 

l^ili'tj^ for a "triangle" of three receiving sites. Three of these five 

''j^' ' ' » ' 

triangles included receiving sites in tw6 different states in a deliberate 

effort to stimulate inter-state cooperation among the RESAs. Within each, 

triangle of "three receiving sites, the main. RESA was designated as an . 

"intensive" site as it would both receive the transmitted video signals 

-<r ♦ • : 

from the A^S~6,yand communicate interactively with persons in the^broad- , 
casting studio by teletype and by ^cice via the ATS-3. The other two sites 
were designated "receive only" locations in, that, they would "receive the 
ATS-^ signals but could communicate wi.th the sppdio only by«sending messages 
by teletype (via telephone lines) to the main RESA for relaying 'to the 
=4t.udio. . r 

I ' . 

Contracts were prepared for the five main RESAs, specifying the 
organizational structures for local AESP activities, the pt\ovision for 
consulting faculty from local universities, and time schedules for 
specific activities and reports. In two of the five triangles, the main , 
RESA contracted with two other HESAs to organize'^and conduct local AESP 



activities.^ In two other trfangles, the main RESA,contracted (with one 
other RESA and was responsible for organizing' two different receiving sites 
In the fifth triangle, the ifiain RESA retained re^onsibildty fo'r all three 
separate receiving sites. The eleven RESAs selected for involvement in 
the AESP represented a mix -of both sbphisticated an$J newj.y-,f ormed RESAs 
scattered over the Appalachian Region from New Yo'rk to Alabama. ' ' 

Ih these AESi^ functions, the .ARC was performing in an atypical manner. 
Its preferred mode of opfer^tion has been to provide brokerage functions 
and serve as a source of advice 'and- technical 'assistance, for the states in 
preparing and processing proposals* to various Federal "agencies. Normally, 
the ARC has not assumed, resp6nsibiiity for administering and operating" - 
Federal .categorical grants and programs, itself. 

^=^221 — Formation of the Resource Coordinating Center, Rc'c 

. ' ■ r ' . . 

The ARC Education Director sent a Request for Proposals (RFP) to 
universities within ^nd adjacent to thfe Appalachl^an Regionr^nviting 
expressions of interest in preparing, distributing and evaluating an 
educational program for the AESP. The University of Kentucky was one 
* of eleven organizations that' submitted proposals, 

The ARC-RFP was received by the President of the University of 
Kentucky and forwarded to Dean Wlmberly Royster (Dean of the Graduate 
Schj^ol and Director of the University's Research Foundation). The'oean 
^invited a large number of persons with potential interest in the project 
to meet and consider the possibility of organizing to develop a proposal 
that would meet the required specifications. There was a strong feeling 



within this group that a^^ prdppsal should be prepared. Dr. David Larlmore 
was asked to coordinate the proposal writing activities within the available 

week period (his title at that time was Coordinator of Research in the 
College of Education). Th^ submitted proposal called for the formation 
of a team of educators, evaluators and media specialists, most of whom 
were already associated with the University of Kentucky with experience 
in^ serving. the App&lafchian Region. In addition, the University also 
proposed investing some .of its own resources An the project, because the 
activities woul^ also serve to meet some of its long range goals. With 
the assistance of an Advisory Panel, the ARC Education Director awarded 
the Resource Coordinating Center (RGjp) contract to the University of Kentucky, 

A Contin uing Theme '. Onar''of the important themes observed in this 
historical review of the ARC a'hd the AESP has been the consistent effort to 
build new relationships among existing organizations and . persons who were 
already performing within on-going organizational structures. This new 
"^mbiotic" structure has been a feature that has made a major contribution 
to the- effectiveness of the project. . ' • ' 

Evidenc^of this major theme, is to be seen in (1) the establishment of 
ARC as a nevi way for stfat^s to work together toward common goals, (2)' the 
development of RESAs as a way for school districts to achieve goals through 
coop'erative efforts, (3) the use of the RESAs as the primary* distribution 
system for the AESP pro'gram, (4) the selection of a university-based group 
to function as the RCC, with many of the key personnel still connected to 
the university, and (5) the continuing involvement: Jf persons who were 

J 

Involved In the early stages of the project. It is significant to note that 
four members of the proposal writing team for .the University of Kentucky 
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became -component directors within the RGC: for reading, four-channel ^ 
audio, television production and broadcasting, -and project management. * 
In addition, the individual chosen as Director of ^valuation was a University 
of.Kentucky fadulty member, released for this project. The two producer- 
directors chosen to work with the career educatidn^and reading components • 
had also been employees of the University (one Cgan working on the RCC • 
payroll and the other participated as "part of jhe University's "in-kind"" 
contributions). Component'directors for the career education and information 
systems components were recruited -from other institutions. " ■ 

In the be^ginning, and in "the on-^ofng activities of the RCC, there 
• has been evidence of strong and continuing support from Dean Royster 
'and other members of the Unviersity's administration. Critical times for 
this support were in the initial preparation of the proposal, at the time 
o-f the major transfer of overall responsibility for the AESP from HEW and 
NIE. and at the end of each^of the separate funding periods. This type 
of support may have been possible only within the 'strong organizational 
continuity surrounding the AESP'j • ' 

ff 

The Press ures from Time Schedules ' ' ^ ' 

The entire AESP, and the RCC in* particular, has always operated under 
a severe "time crunch", and has constantly sought answers to the question, - 
"What can we do well in the limited time availlble?". The sources of these ' 
time pressures have included the tight and inflexible launch schedule for 
the. satellite, the nature of the complex topics which were the subject 
of the educational materials (reading and career education) , and some 
unfortunate shifting of personnel within the RCC '(as will be described 

I 
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later). In a period of approximately. 12 ^on tits, there was a 3-rnd^th planning' 
phase and 9-mon£hs for the development ^d production tff 24 video tape 
, programs'. 8 broadcast 'seminars,^ 24 sets df ancillary materials', 24 sets of 
•four-channel-audio-question^answer bro^^^^asts, a sys,tem for 4:he computer- 
based search and dissemination system^ and a formative and summative 
evaluation syste*. , * ^ 



Site Visits 



■Compared to the NIE "site visits" experienced by the two other "eSCD 
projects (conducted by the Federation of Rocky Mountain States out of 
/ Denver, and the Governor's O/fice cjf Telecommunciations out of Juneau), 

the visits of the NIE evaluation teams to the RCC in Lexington, Kentucky, 
^ have gone rel'atively smoothly. Even so, each site visit was followed 

by a re-allocation of resources among the project activities: the addition 
of special personnel in the studio, additional management assistance, and 

reduced support for the Information System Component of the RCC, The, RCC 's 

. ■ ' , ■ ' ' 

activities and budgets were re-negotiated. following eac^ of the major site 

visits. Despite. apparent efforts to reduce RCC budgets, the overall 
expenditures rose from an initial estimate of $1.06 million to a final level 
of about $1.5 million. - ' " *• 



Oetober 9 & 10, 1973: NI E Site Visit tK the RCC (Report dated 11/7/73 ) 

The site visit team consisted otf four persons- from NIE, a management • 
•consultant, and a director of edugational television broadcasting." The • 
team's report indicated a detailed study of the proposed and actual 
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activities and personnel. Positive comments were made about the reading 
and career educatWn components, the TV production facilities and' personnel, 
the concept of RESA involvement, and ARC's role.' Concern was expressed " ' 
* about Certain aspects of the project: the "time crunch''; the V.channel ' 
audio componenp (it might be- done' by audio-cassette);, the magnitude of the^ ' 
Information Sysl:ems component (34% of. the proposed bCidget, not' all course'' 
related) > the needs of project management for additional administrative 
as^stance; the need for a full-time Evaluation manager with assistants;^ 
andN^he need f^r contingency plans by the RE^s. 



} 



A pril 8 & 9, 1974; j^IE Slf-e -v i sit to the RCC (Report dated S/:>Q/7A^ 



^ The same site visit te^m/returned , except for the. director of ETV. 
Again,^ each of the project '.'components" was reviewed. A series of 
recommendati'ons were made, ^the strongest of which^nduded: immediate 
attention to the slipped schedule f or ,the fall courle in career ik^ducation; 
unacceptable "turn-around time" of 2-3 .weeks for teachers' requests for 
information and .materials from the computer-based information systems; \ 
the inordinate amount 'of work scheduled for the evaluation component-? 
and the need for tighter management control over the project. (It is 
appropriate to mention, 'here, that steps were taken by the project staff 
to meet these concerns.) 

Foliowingjhis site visit, the ARC Project -Director wrote to NIE 
protesting certain aspects of the ;visit-^suggesting that the team lacked 
understanding of the original t,r9posal and the material provided, and 
appeared to have a prior commitment to reduce the level of NIE support. 
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Other RCC Visiting Persons and- Teams ^ ' ^ 

Since AESP start-u^, there has been a succession of c^sulting groups 
and interested persons visiting the RCC, some of whom have written reports 
\^on their observations and conclusions » Thesfe reportjs will not be reviewed 
. here, except to indicate that the reports that have been read do not appear 
' to raise issues that have not ^already been considered in this review. 

J> * Observations on the RCC • 

The RCC has been an organization of professionals (all the way from 
the Dpan of the University of Kentucky Graduate School to the film crews) , 
most of whom have had long-term commitments to the overall goals of the 
program (improving education for the remote areas of Appalachla) and short- 
term comgdtment to this present project. Many of the principle contributors 
have been "borrowed" for the duration of the project; and this is seen as f 
both a^ strength and a limitation. The policy of recruiting competent 
professionals for limited assignments to highly specialized tasks appears 
to be particularly well-suited to an educational organization whose outcomes 
can be structured as a series of discrete units having relatively fix;ed ^ 
content and time-duration limits. Very competent persons could be "borrowed" 
for a special project such as the AE^P, while stUl maintaining their regular 
- university af|lllatlons. In contrast, if full-time professionals had been 
hired, with the RCC as their only professional affiliation, they would have 
had an addltlo^l concern for .their own long-term careers in and through 



this kind of project. 
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Ort^ the other hand, two types of structures appear to be required for 
effective utilization of universlty^personnel and faculty members "on-leave" 
for their normal activities: (1) ^ continuing cadre of persons skillful 
in irltegrating faculty competence, the educational needs of the "Region, and 
thq in-house demands of production and evaluation, (e.g., project adminis- 
trator, administrative assistants, and supporting staff), and (2) a series 
of Advisory Panels, each with diverse positions within each project activity 
and course content area, to be sure that the most competent persons are 
selected for short-term assignment to the project, and that course materials 
are subjected to content and _method reviews by appropriate Advisory 'Panels 
as well as field reviewers throughout the Region. TKe beginnings of these 
two organizational'' structures were observed , within jthe present RCC, and 
could be considered for the formal structure of any continuing prog^ram. 



\ ■ 
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II. The Orj^anizatiVnal Environment of the AESP 

, ... . . . 

Early in the history of the AESP, it was decided to conduct the project 
through existing organizational structures which could be modified relatively 
easily to incorporate the goals and activities of the AESP. Such new 
activities had td be established in the crowded and compet^i-tiVe universe 
of existing organizational goals and activiti^L In t^rms of /,this project, 
the benefits to be derived from the AESP for the ARC, the states, the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, the RESAs and the local communities had to be' equal td « 
or greater than the costs and risks of possible losses. The benefits would 
seem to be desirable in terms 'of new learning and improved attitudes in 
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^both teachers and their pupils, the increased status, power and 'satisfaction 
of persons in the various organizations involved in the project, and the 
additional resources provided for participation (money, facilities, time 

, and access to talent). The costs and potohtial looses associated with the 
project would be the inverse of the benefits noted ££bove. .^Apparently, 
there were two quite different thrusts to the ARC-AESP organizational 
development. *0n the one hand, it was thought to be advantageous to use 
and Tjuild upon existing organizational structures (University of Kentucky, 

, RESAs and school districts) to facilitate the introduction of new ideas 
and materials directly into schools and classrooms over a brfcad geographical 
area. On the other hand, certain organizations and techniques were used 
(NIE, NASA," t^^e ARC, and a satellite whose signals crossed state lines) 
to by-pass certain organizat;ional structures and vested interests which 
might have been roadblocks or delaying factors relative to the achievement 
of project goals. 

Figure 1 illustrates some of the major organizations and activities 

which constituted the organizational environment of the AESP. A brief 

\ ^ * ' 

description of these agencies and activities will fallow. In addition to 

the within-AESP relationships which will be shown in Figure 2 later, ' Figure 

1 attempts to identify a network of influences on the ARC, AESP, RESAs and 

local schools, stemming from federal, state and local structures, and 

providing the organizational context for the lAESP. 

The interaction of federal and state influences on the >ARC is apparent 

in its internal organizational structure. The Executive Committee of the 

ARC is made up of the Fedetal Co-chairman appointed by the Federal Executive ^ 
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Office, the rotating States^ Co-chairman who is one of the governors of the 
involved states appointed by the other governors, the permanent States^ 
Regional Representative appointed by the governors to be "co-equal" with 
the federal member- of the Executive Committee, and the Executive Director. 
As indicated earlier in this report, the major functions of the^^Ap are ^ 
concerned with the coorciinated planning for the development of the represented 
states, assistance in preparing and processing requests for developmental 
projects for xhe states, and skilled lobbying in support of those requests; 
educational concerns and the AESP were smaller,' late-arrivals in this 
organization. Thus the AESP operates within thi^ network of technical and 
political structures, being some^%t of a "maverick" in thaf-ft is, itself-, 
an ope<3:ational project' serving multiple states, rather than a project designed 
to assist individuals states in conducting their own operations (which is the 
common mode of ARC operation)^ 

The RESAs also exist witliin a mix of influences from the ARC, federal 
and state agencies, and the local districts, schools, and communities being 
served. Each of the RESAs visited was responsible for a host of other"' 
projects in addition to the AESP, including: technical-vocational ^' 
education, special education for handicapped children, early childhood 
programs and pre-school activities, psychological services and assessments, 
guidance and counseling, in-service teacher education (such as the AESP), 
ausio-visual services, and others • The RESAs were continuously involved in 
proposing and conducting a variety of eductional projects for their constitu- 

ts, and the AESP has been one of the shorter-term projects in which they 
have been engaged. 
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Teachers, supporting personnel and administrators who have participated 
i^* an AESP course have chosen to expose themselves* to it as one along the 
many community event^ that^ influence . .eir lives. Many of these organ i^zatiofS 
factors also interact with the within-AESP events, to be described later, 
to affect the outcomes of ^e AESP. 

III* The Functional Relationships, Wilthin the AESP 

The preceding reviews have been presented^ to provide an historicafl and 

• ' •« 

organizational context within which to view the more detailed and more 

immediate activities of the AESP, which will be described in the folldWiiig 
sections of this paper. ' ' ' • 

The three central thenjes of this portion of the report will be: 

1. The satellites ATS-6 and ATS-3 have been significant but replace- 
able components of the AESP instructional system. They were 
significant in that (a) their presence and their 'tight time 
schedules stimulated persons and organizations to make decisions 
and tak& actions that would have been unlikely dn other circum- 
stances, and <b) they facilitated activities that, under normal 
circumstances, would have been difficult to achieve in other 
ways. They were replaceable components of the instructional 
system in that the^ satellites and their associated hardware 

' constituted only^ one of many elements contributing to instructional 
outcomes, and that much of the information distributed fey satellite 
could have been transmitted *by other mpans, (whether it would- 
have been distributed by other means will be discussed latef)% 

2. The major factors contributing to the* successful operation of 
AESP in designing, producing programs and recruiting and 
retaining students^^ve derived from the network of educational 
agencies and information distribution 'systems functioning within 
the Appalachian Region. 

3. * Future developments in Appalachian education are likely to find 

increasing use for sophisticated telecommunication systems 
(including satellites as they become more available). This 
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V . demonstration has shown that satellites can be used in the 

distribution of educational .programs to "remote areas and will 
, make it more prbbable that ^ey will be used agaiii'. Even so, 

it is held that the nature and functions pf the institutional V 
relationships established among existing educational organizations 
and professionals .will be the major determinant^^ of the quality 
of any future educational projects in the region* 

«j • 
Many agencies and organizations have contributed to the effectiveness 
of the AESP. These relationships are not easily described or shown 

graphically. Figure 2 illustrates a common pattei^n of flow for resources 

• • - < *. ' ' 

and, inf ormatipn into a typical AESP classroom.' The following paragraphs 

will describe the components and relationships displayed in Figure 2^, in 

order to emphasize the complexity of the network of influences acting to 

provide In-servlce education to. teachers at selected sites In Appa'lachgLa. 

But even «ils moderate degree ^of complexity- Is still Insufficient. to ' 

•provide an adequate explanation for the performance of the AESPj the project 

must also be seen in both its historical, context (as described above) and 

in its current organizational context, as shown in Figute 1. ' 

..... ' ) ; ' . 

The ARC and the AESP - ^ . 

Through the NIE grant, the Appalachian Regional Commlsslort (ARC) 
received financial support for the operation of the Appalachian Education 
Satellite Project (AESP). During the life of the project, the ARC provided 
overall managerial direction and financial resources to the participating 
RESAs and the Resource Coordinating Center (RCC) at^ the University of 
Kentucky, and provided sp'ecif ications for the performance of the four-channel 
audio components of the program as these were relayed, to Denver for "broadcast 

• % 

\ 
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The major tdevelopment; and dissemination activities of the project were 
. conducted by the RCC and th§ RESks, with overall coordinating. responsibility 

i ' . " ' ' 

retained within the AR(j» Regular meetings of the major project personnel 
from the RCC and the RESAs were organized by ARC/AESP at some centtal 
location, and these contributed to the feeling of shared involvement in a 
significant project. Figure 2 shows this central coordinating function of 
the* ARC /for the AESP. ' * 



The RCC: Its Program Components and Operations 

The RCC organized itself into "components*', each hav/ng responsibility 
for a different aspect of th^ educational program. Coordination among 
these components was achieved in. three ways: (1) through ^the "administrative 
decisions and action of the managerial component, (2)" through frequent 
staff meetings in which goals*, problems and proposed s61utions were shared, 
and (3) through personnel interactions among staff members* 

The TV Production and Broadcast Component . The University of Kentucky^^ 
already had a fully equipped TV and film operation, and the Director of Media 
Services participated actively in preparing the initial proposal for the 
AESP/RCC. The Media Services were then providing educational support to the 
University, and some of organization's personnel were diverted for the 
preparation, production and broadcasting of the 'AESP materials; additional 
personnel were also hired. An experienced producer-director from Media 
Services worked closely with the content expert in each RCC content-component 
to develop programs for the broadcasts* The relationships ^between the 
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producer-directors and content specialists was sufficiently close and 
prolonged' that neither exercised "final authority" over the finished | 
products: rather, ejach learned from the other and the* result was a 
shared sense of responsibility. 

The producer-directors regularly accompanied a content expert on trips 
to prepare for field-filming, and brought film crews into classrooms through- 
out the Region to record the performance of selected teachers working with ^ 
pupils and talking with the content expert. Film clips from the field visit^ 
were sprinkled through the broadcasts and were well received by the tpachers 
participating in the AESP in-service courses. 

The Reading Component . As a University of Kentucky faculty member with 

• * 

V 

expertise in Reading, Dr. Lowell Eberw^in had been invited to participate 
in the initial proposal development for the RCC. Upon receipt of the RCC 
contract he was, therefore, in a- position to begin work immediately on the ^ 
development of the reading cours^. Very early in this development, he 
visited each of the five main RESAs and discussed course content outlines 

if 

with a variety of persons in the field; many of their suggestions were 
incorporated in the outlines. 

More than passing mention is warranted of the series of reviews and 
ifvodifications that the developing scripts receiveifl. In spite of tight 
time schedules, the early versions of the scripts were sent out for field 
review by selected teachers^ by personnel in the RESAs, and by the 
"consulting faculty" who were under contract with the main RESAs to act 
as resource persons tjo the local AESP classrooms (not teaching the classes, 
but acting as advisors and back-up consultants to the classroom coordinators). 
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Feedback ""and conmients received from the field were used in making revisions 

in the, scripts whenever they were Received within the announced deadlines. 

Further, opportunities were provided during the broadcast courses for 

additional jEeedback and suggestions through eight interactive seminars 

(three during the summer of 1974 and five during the spring of 1975) ; so 

far as possible*, appropriate modifications were also made. 

The participating RESAs and consulting faculty were asked to identify 

practicing teachers who could serve as "models" of certain teaching technj.ques 

on the video, broadcasts. Dr. Eberwein visited approximately 100 selected 

teachers distributed throughout the Region, returned ^to approximately 40 

of these teachers' classroom with the cooperating TV , producer-director 
' • * 

(Mr. Paul LeVeque) and, together, they took a full filming cjew to Che 

classrooms of te chers whose approaches to reading would be used as eramples 

of "model" techniques in the ETC broadcasts. In comments received from visits 

throughout the Region, this practice of using'^film clips o£ teachers working 

with their own' pupils from classrooms all over the Region, was uniformly 

regarded as excellent. Three aspects of these film clips warrant comment: 

. 1. The teachers shoWn were not "typical" in that they were selected 
to be "models" of techniques that were introduced and discussed 
in the course. At the same time, it was recognized that they 
were. "real," in the sense that- the teachers and pupils were * 
actually doing what was 'being shown. 

'2. The film crews were well received in the classrooms by both 
teachers and pupils, and were unobtrusive in the sense that 
their presence did not radically influence the demonstration 
of a particular approach. The film crews were apparently 
A good "ambassadors" for the project. 

3. AESP participants displayed both positive reactions to the 

film'clips and occasional skepticism as shown by light-hearted' 
commenta such as "Those kids were on their best behaviors," and 
' "What was the rest of the class doing during this teacher-pupil 
' " testing?^' The story wa& told of one participant watching a 
clip and saying, "Well, that couldn't be done, here !", only 
to have the title appear across the bottom of the screen showing 
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that the incident had taken place in that very district. Both 
tjie positive and somewhatTskeptical reactions to th^ clips 

. could lead to constructive discussions, when directed by an 

• effective course coordinator. 

In an effort to e'kplore the issue of the relative desirauility of 

c 

either (a) a televised expert and a non-specialized Classroom coordinator, 
and (b) a live^ on-stte instructor- who was also a content expert, the RCC 
Evaluation Component surveyed , a group of teacher^ participating in the 
reading course. Approximately equal numbers indicated that they liked the 
televised as much or better, than a live instructor, as indicated that they 
would like' more chance to ksk Dr, Eberwein more questions, they did not"* 
feel it#necessaj:y to have soijieone like him conduct the regular class sessio 

r 

Thus^ despite an expressed desire by some students for more personal 

contact with an instructor-expert, there was no clear-cut preference for* 

an on-site as compared wi.'.h a televised subject matter expert., This ^ would 
f ' 

suggest that the large scale dissemination of educational materials might 
well be an appropriate way to support a local instrucVar who is not a 
content specialist, 

/ 

Because there does not appear to be any clear-cut preference for a 
• * 

televised as opposed to an on-site instructor, program policy decisions 
could be made on 'grounds other than student preference. These might 1>e 
expediency or cost. 

■ 

The Career Education Component , When the RCC contract was awarded, 
a xateer education specialist from outside of the University of Kentucky 
was recruited and appointed Dir'ector of the Career Educat^.on Compon<*nt, In 
contrast to the immediate start-up-of the material development fot the 
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Reading Component, the recruitment and orientation of bhe Director further 

reduced the Already short time schedules for the Career Education Component. 

The Director of Career Education began much the same process .as used 

in the Reading Component; proposed course outlines were taken into the 

field to be read by and .discussed with teachers, RESA personnel and 

'consulting faculty. School sites were selected for possible filming. As 

the initial scripts were being developed for the summer 1974 course^ the 
• * > *■ 

documents were clrcula.ted for field review. The predomlnf.nt feedback from • 
reviews bf .these scripts indicated that the material wa^ not likely to be 
appropriate for the intended audience, and would be 'impractical ,for video- * 
module presentations ,(both- in terms of the content and -length bf the . . 

proposed .scripts) . 

- ■ ^ " , 

Responsibility for this education£.l component was reassigned to an 

existing RCC staff member, Ms. -Betty Bowling, to organize the career ' , ' ' 

education scripts, dourse materials and consultan.ts. The course materials, 

scripts and video-tape modyles were'' prepared, and, the final deadlines were 

met for the- summer Career Education course. The 12 half-hour video-taped 

units, included interviews with career education authorities, teachers, 

parents and other community and business repre;sentatives. Filming was done/ 

in order to include film clips in the broadcasts of teachers an4 pupils 

using career education concepts. Career education resource materials were 

distributed to be used in the AESP classrooms, and the four-channel audio 

technique (see p. 26) was used to review the material and test the participants' 

learning. Four live-interaction seminars were moderated by the RCC Director, 

Dr. David Larimore, to provide opportunities for the participants to question 

and interact with selected career education authorities and practitioners. 
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ETV broadcasts for the fall 1974 career education course consisted of 

16 one-hour, llve-ihteraction seminars hosted by Dr. Rupert Evans, faculty 

member ^t the University of Illinois and a widely recognized authority in 

career education."^ Experienced career education authorities and practitioner 

from throughout the country were invited to the TV studio in Lexington, .. 

Kentucky, and participated with Dr. Evans in presenting their experiences 

and observations, and responding to questions sent to the studio by teletype 

and voice via VHF from the five main RESAs, and relayed from the other ten . 

sites. After the first few eeeks of the course. Dr. Evans also remained in- 

the studio to talk with participants over the ATS-3 VHF systefa responding 

f V 

to those who called in (the RCG reported that there were always some 
participants on the system with questions). Comments received by the RCC 
during the fir^t third of the course (through regular feedback from the 
classes) lead to some changes in format. As recommended in, the feedback, 
more examples were shown in film clips of practitioners using the career 
education ideas. Interviews with teachers in three of the fall career y 
education classes, and discussion with participants and site coordinators ^ . 
af-ter this ^oprse^, indicated that the negative reactions that built up 
during the first weeks of the course were largely dissipated as a function ' 
of several factors, including efforts to change the TV presentations as a 
result of feedback, the supportive behavior of most site coordinators and 
the productive work of the participants in adapting class ideas to their own 



Live interactive programs weire comparatively inexpensive and ware used in 
order to estimate both their) teaching effectiveness and audience reactions, 
m other words, they were /n experimental test of low- cost broadcasts. 
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teaching. As in the summer course, even with the reservations about the 
over-use of the panel-discussion format, the career education coursfe/ was 
relatively meaningful for the participants. Three outcomes of^^eu^' course 
appeared to be (1) some experiences in the teachers' own classrooms that 
had been planned and conducted on the basis of the course\ concepts, (2) 
project work that had been done by some teachers* pupils local schools 
or communities, and (3) participants' ability to respond more appropriately 
to pupils when asked about the meaning of school activities for post-school 



work. 



The RCC Evaluation Component asked participating teachers about the 
results of the career educa^^ron course for themselves; a substantial 
majority of those responding to this survey indicated that they had learned 
useful and applicable skills and were already^using them in their /own 
classrooms. Other responses to the RCC self -report survey were predominantly 
positive about the careet education, course. 

Other R CC Components , Four other components were also incorporated in 
the RCC, to support the development and dissemination of the courses which 
were the major components of the center: 

The Mana gement Component was responsible for providing overall leader- 
ship and administrative support for the RCC. The major activitie^f 
this component included: interacting with the ARC, NIE, and other ' 
potential funding agencies performing public relations functions; 
preparing reports; coordinating activities with other university 
organizations contributing to the operations of the project; and other 
supportive functions. The management style adopted by this component 
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could' be characterized as cooperative facilitation rather than firm ^ 
centralized supervision. Early site visit teams strongly .recommended 
that the small Management Component be increased, and a Deputy Director 
was obtained. observer was favorably impressed by the supportive 

and integrative functioning of this component. 

The Evaluation Component which performed a variety of formative and 



summative assessment functions fior the project. Its principal activi- 
ties included designing, administering and analyzing the ddta from 
measures of teachers' learning and attitudes .relative to the courses ^ 
and the overall project. This monitoring function provide/( information 
that was uised to modify bo^h course content and methods/* as was felt 
appropriate within the limits of tight time and financial constraints. 
Early site visit teams were also concerned with the sheer volume of 
^work planned for this small group of persons; regular reports of their 
activities and co^nclusions were produced and are available for 
examination. 

The Four-channel Audio Component designed audio-only messages to be 
broadcast via the ATS-6 satellite to the participants following many of 
the video modules. All four audio channels were used simultaneously 
to present a p:a)blem situation with four alternative Responses in 
multiple-choice format. Each teacher then pressed one of four ^buttons 
on a small^box to hear feedback on the appropriateness df the selected 
response. The teachers also recorded their selection on ^ separate 
sheet for analysis by the Evaluation Component. The author of this 
report read the script^ for these messages, liatened to, several of them 
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in class-rooms with the teachers, and talked with/ a small number of 
participants about this activity* The f ollow^ti^ ^cqnclusions "were 
^, reached: ^ 

a. The RCC was jttying out this app,ifoach onc^ a very small budget', 

/ 

they had coijisldered alternatives which were not implemented 

J 

because of time and cost limitations* 

b. The au^io-only messages^ could have been delivered equally 
wellyby means other than the ATS-6 satellite (e*g* , by-^^udio • 
ta/e, video cassette, print, etc*)* It should be , noted that ^ 
an experiment using four-channel audio was requested in the 
original Request for Proposals issued by the fedejcal government* 

c* More work is require^d to learn the most effective way to ^ 
prepare and deliver multiple-choice problem simulations for 
reviewing and testing achievement in instructional modules* 
The Info rmation Systems Component provided the participating teachers 
with access to several computer-based instructional resource systems* 
Teachers provided information on their objectives, subject area, grade 
levels and students, and the RCC used a combination of computer-based 
and manual search-and-retrieval systems to furnish teachers with infor- 
mation, activity lists and resources for their teabhing* Initial plans 
for this component were to provide local libraries at each receiving 
site, but successive budget reductions eliminated these distributed 
libraries* Conversations with teachers in the .AESP classrooms visited 
Identified only a few who had usedi this information retrieval system,, 
and three teachers who had submitted requests commented on the delays 
in getting feedback* » 
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; ^ Thus, as shovn in Figure 2, the RCC coordinated the development of 
materials , for two basic types of courses (reading and career education) 
and provided for the distribution of both printed and broadcast materials. 
In addition, cou:ifse work done by the participants was evaluated to certify 
the earning of graduate credit" according to the academic standards of the 
University, of Kentucky. Other, universities near individual receiving sites- 
used the University. of Kentucky certification as a basis for granting credit 
toward the program requirements in their own graduate schools* A faculty 
member from the local university was a consultant to the .RESA and had the 
option of reviewing eacH student's work (none elected to exercise this 
option), ' " . • 

The RESAs, Schools and Local Universities 

The concept of establishing and "using RESAs to sqpport and improve 
the education in several adjoining school districts (or school divisions) 
arose early in the history of ARC's educational activities. Eleven RESAs, 
geographically dispersed throughout the Appalachian Region from New York > 
to Alabama, have served as the major distribution network for the AESP ^ 
program. In each of the five main RESAs, an AESP coordinator was appointed 
(approved by as well as supported by ARC, either full- or part-time); in 
three cases, this Coordinator was already an employee of the RESA and had 
been previously responsible for other educational projects' serving the 
same communities^ in the fourth case, the Coordinator was a faculty member 
from a nearby University with extensive media experience whose services 
were obtained on a leave-of-absence basis; in the fifth case, the Coordinator 
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was newly hired for this position, with previous experience in satellite- 
related activities. Afe indicated earlier in this report;, this network of 
main and ancillary RESAs (which had previously provided services to tl\e 
educational communities, prior to the AESP, and was simultaneously providing . 
a variety of parallel and related services) was perceived %y this observer 
as being responsible for some of the major contributions "to" the AESP (as ' 
well as some of the limitations which will be described later, such as wide 
variatibns in the activities of the course .coordinators and the location of 
some RESAs at considerabJ.e distance from .'the AESP classirooms and the schools ' 
they served). 

This observer visited each of the five main RESA (two 'days each), one" 
ancillary RESA (one day), and two additional receiving sites (coordinated ' 
by personnel from the main R?SAs) . During these visits, conversations were 
held with the AESP doordinators, four RESA Directors and other RESA personnel, 
one AESP Consulting Faculty from a local university, .six school superintendents 
and 12 building principals in districts served by the RESAs, approximately 
120 teachers participating \h the current AESP courses' and approximately 
18 previous participants whowerfe visited in their own work settings. These 
visits and accompanying observations led to the following tentatively held 



conclusions^: 



The RESA< Directors were positive toward and supportive of the AESP. 
They saw opportunities for the continued use of the current AESP * 
course materials, even without the satellite. ' In addition, three of 
the main-RESA Directors reported long range plans or expectations for 
a relatively sophisticated telecommunication network serving their 
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areas through groxind-based systems and/or satellites (as they become 
more available) . 

Most AESP Site Coordinators were enthusiastic about their activities 

and results •/ Most .reported that their AESP activities were highest - 

around the beginning of each course and that they engaged in other 

j * ' . , 

irelated activities as their AESP responsibilities were Jess demandr 

• * • i 

ing, e.g., helping schools write proposals for funded projects, 
assisting other ^RESA personnel, etc. Generally the RESA-AESP 
Coordinator led th'e cl^assroom sessions, except in Alabama where the 

r 

B^Sk was responsible for coordinating three classrooms ^.n thi^^' 
different school districts. In this situation, local superintendents 
had rec[>mmended teachers ^om the district to act as class co9rdina- ^ 
tors. Contracts had been made with teachers to act as coordinator 
' for |ot more than one AESP course; each ,was given an orientation 
to the AESP and tHe course materials. Reports on the eff ectivetiess 
of these teachers and the estimate of this observer, suggested that 
this arrangement worked very w.ell except when the teacher was well 

versed in the course topic and outspokenly advocated an approach 

/ 

different than the approach proposed in the course* 

School administrators (superintendents and principals) were generally 
aware of and supportive of the AESP courses, although their knowledge 
of the courses was generally limited to the reactions of teachers. 
Administrators indicated that in-service .courses were available if 
educators were sufficiently interested to travel to the classes 
(bften distant) or live on-campuS during the summers. Most locally 

C 
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available courses were in educational administration, and good ' 

courses related to •school topics were wanted. The administratoir^ had 

heard good things about the AESP courses and wanted more "quality'* > 

courses like them. (One comment was most pointed, "We already have^all 

* of the mediocrity we need.") In some locations, particularly in the 

South, administrators exerted strong influence on which teachers 

# 

participated in any aspect of the AESP (course development* feedback, 

class participation, questionnaire feedback, class coordinator, etc.), 
* ^ '* 

^The participatin^teachers were gelierally positive toward Both of the 

/ c 

AESP courses, but considerably more so toward reading. Teachers from 
earlier reading, courses (six were visited in their own classrooiis) 
pointed to course materials from the course which were in current use 
and described projects which they had done basfed on course work. 
Former participants in the career education course (four from the 
summer and three from fall, 1974) also had course' materials in their 
rooms but did not , describe classroom activities which were based on 
course-related concepts; two guidance counselors who had participated 
in the career'^education course indicated that it helped them respond 
to students' questions about the world of wo^k. Site coordinators 
described a number of projects that teachers and their pupils had ' 
completed as a result of their participation in a career education 
course* The RCC conducted a survey of teachers and. their self- 
reports indicated that they were applying* their newly learned skills 
in their own classrooms. 
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Local diversities and Faculty Consultants ' \ 

•I - ' ' . 

AESP broadcasts v/ere received at 15 sites scattered through the 
Appalachian Region. These sites were organized in five sets of three 
receiving sites (calle^ "triangles"), with responsibility for each set'^ 
^ assigned to a "lead" RESA. One responsibility of the lead^RESA was the 
' establishment of relations with one or more local colleges or univer- 
^^sit.les and a faculty consultant for each of the two courses (reading and 
' S*< ^1^^^^ education) . The position guide these, consulting faculty mem- 
; V'^'-^" was finalized by representatives from the ARC, th6 RCC, and the 
S ' \^ RBSAs at a meeting or February 12-13, 1974; contractual arrangements with 
these professors were made through the lead RESAs. ^e functions of these 
consulting faculty lnclude<¥: (1) giving feedback on course outlines and 
program scripts; (2) helping identify teachers, who might- be filmed >y. 
^the RCC; (3) assisting the lead RESA in having the local university 'grant 
. college credit for the AESJP courses as conducted and monitored by the 
University of Kentucky; and (4) offering cons^ulting assistance to the site 
coqrdinator relative to the conduct of the courses and participants' 
questions, » . 

The activity level and contributions of these faculty consultants 
appeared to vary widely in the dif ferent^,locations^ In t^o of the five . 
triangles, the site coordinators spoke voluntarily of the regular activi- 



ties pf their consultants and this observer saw evidence (or heard teachers 

, / ^ 

talk) of their regular involvement; this appeared to be a result of both 
the contract and the consultants' personal interests in fi^ld-involvement 
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with teachers. In two other locatidiis, it was indicated that the con-^ 
sultants were available as they were needed. In the fifth lead RESA, ' 
the consultants were described in terms \f the help they had been in getting 
the program under way. 



The Elements of the AESP Courses ' 

; . . , ■ -\ , ■ ■■ ■ 

In attempting to understand the cpntributlons jnade by each of the 
different components' of the AESP program, it was felt ta be important 
to estimate the relative contributions/ made by the various elements 'of 

^ ». 

the courses, Some of the major, typical events of a class session will 
be described before noting the results of participants* estimates of the * 
relative contributions made by these events to their learning from the 
cdurses. 

i ^ 

1. •The class sessions would usually begin with an informal period during 

r 

whicl^ participants were arriving and settling in. There was consid- 
erable talk among the participants and RESA personnel (site coordin- 
ator, teletype operator and. others). The teletype was usually active 
during this period; located in an adjoining room because of its 
potentially noisy interruption during actual class meetings. 

2. As time for the broadcast approached, the coordinator began to adjust 
the television receiver, color bars appeared on the sqreen, and the 
participants moved to their seats. During the '"pre-taped*' broadcasts, 
there was generally constant attention to tthe screen with little ^r 
no movement or conversation among the class members. During 
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^Interactive" seminars, the pictures and comments of a host and 

* * ^ 

^several panelists were broadcast and questions were solicited from 
members of the audience. Observations from having sat in. "inter- 
active" jciasses in difftr^nt locations suggested that a typical pattern 
of activity was to have the site coordinator urge participants to write 
out questions, written questions were .taken by the coordinator to the 
teletjrpe operator in t^e adjoining room for transmission, with little 
if any conversation among the class members on the questions 
responses transmitted over the TV until after the broadcast • In one 
seminar situation^ a participant was dissatisfied with the response 
given to his first questions; he then submitted a follow-up question, 
which was also dealt with briefly. Questions that were submitted but 
'not answered •'o^er the air, were given teletyped answers during the 
foy.owing week; these were posted on the classrooli^ walls at subsequent 
class meetings* There appeared to be two quite different sets of 
observations and conclusions relative to these *intei;^ctive" activl- 
^tiej^: (a) the RCC and the.RESA site coordinators reported the enthu- 
siastic reaction of p^^rticipants to tAe seminar question-answer period 
and to the typed answers posted on the wall; (b) this observer was 
Impressed by the low level of spontaneous activity in the "seminar" 
classroom, the llmlte^ information that could >e written on a small 
'l)iece of paper for transmission to the studio, the. limltatioi^s on the 
studio panelist in responding to a short written question in a 
severely time-conscious setting, and the limitations qf typed re- 
sponses delayed a week and publicly posted- 
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4^ During three visits to AESP classrooms, this ol^erver participated 
in 4-channel audio broadcasts^ After the normal pre-taped ETV 
presentations, the ATS-6 satellite relayed an audio-jDnly message^ 
. . consisting of four case-study mult:iple-choice type questions* Each 
participant had individual earphones plugged into a small box with ' 
four buttons, one for each of the alternative responses* After mark- 
ing the selected response on an answer sheet, each participant pressed 
the corresponding button on ^he box and* heard either a confirming or 
correcting audio message* During the summer-1974 courses, the RCC 
evaluations noted that the pacing was too slow and, therefore, the 
•pauses were reduced for subsequent courses; even so, this observer 
felt the pacing was still slow* 
5. Homework proj^rts were discussed and colleqted for tjansmission to 
and grading by the University of Kentucky* Observation of the 
intensity of these discussions and the care with ^hich materials were 
submitted, suggested that these activities were quite important to 
the participants* In several classes, participants had ^brought 
examples of materials they had prepared for their own pupils, and 
these were shared and discussed briefly with the class* 
6* After the "interactive" seminars, the studio host and" panel members 
were available in the broadqast studio for further conversation with 
the five main RESA sites via the audio capabilities of the ATS-3 VHF 



1* The problem description and question were broadcast on all four audio 
channels* After a pause for response, each separate channel broadcast 
either a confirmation or correction of the response selected by the 
student* 
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satellite. Although the RCC staff reported that the studio was 
regularly active in responding to participants from one or more of' 
the five main RESAs, this observer neithe^ saw evidence of the use of 
the VHF for post-seminar interactions xdlth the studio,, nor heard 
invitations frdm coordinators to engage in this type of dialog with 
studio experts* • , 

Reference materials were provided by the RCC, sometimes for each 
participant to keep for personal use and sometimes for borrowing 
through the, local library system after the course. 

Participants had access to several computer-based search and retrieval 
systems whibh could provide them with suggestions and/or actual 
teaching materials and suggestions, if the participants would request 
assistance for particular topics, grade levels and objectives. EacK, 
site coordinator reported that* such request had been made and pro- 
cessed, that the requests were Infrequent, and that sometimes the 
time delays were disconcerting. Suggestions for free materials and 
addresses for other low cost materials were provided in the news- 
letter, "Tracker", which was distributed to both current and previous 
participants, and appeared to be appreciated; no^data was available 
on the frequency with which teachers used this information. 
In conversations with participating teachers, RESA personnel and 
administrators, persons were asked to identify the major contributing 
elen^ents of the AESP. In addition to those noted above, a wide 
variety of other facto^ were \lso noted — some of which were unex- 
pected: the site coordinator, the location of the course In a' 
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community facility, free tuition, being with friends in the class, 
meeting the needs of the teachers for recertification, etc. 

Thus, participants perceived many different characteristics of the 
AESP courses as being personally important. In six of the classrooms 
visited, and in most of the personal .conversations with individual partici- 
pants, the relative importance or weighting of the various elements of the 
course was explored. Because of the varying situations -in which questions 
were asked, and ttte differences in the manner in which free responses 
were recorded, the data were not statistically analyzable. For the 
purposes of this report, it is appropriate to indicate two types 'of re- 
sponses that participants made in these face-to-face contacts: 

1. All components of the course were seen as important and almost 
inseparable, whether they were elements of the instructional 
program, parts of the supporting structure which made the instruction 
possible, or factors in the community wh:lch ma^6 it possible for the 
teachers to attend (e.g., minimum travel, a cooperative husband); and, 

2. Three sets of factors were given differential weightings: (a) most 
weighting was given the materials which participants could take frqm 
the class and use in their own teaching and the homework activities 
where they had to do new things with children, (b) lesser weightings 
were given to in-cla3S activitiBs and the roles of the video broadr " - 
casts and the site coordinator, and "(c) least weight was given to the 
teletype and the VHF systems. 

In a questionnaire sent to certain AESP participants by the Educational 
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Policy Research Center (EPRC) (see a description of this Advisory Panel 
in previous EPRC reports), an item was included 'to further explore this 
issue of the differential weighting of five aspects of the instructional 
program: (1) the video-taped TV programs; (2) the printed materials 
accompanying the broadcasts; (3) the live "^interaction seminar; (4) 

'discussion and other in-class activities initiated by the coordinator; 

> 

and, (5) pre-program preparation; homework. .Feedback on this item indicated 
that the panel assigned approximately equal weight to these components of 
the instructional program. Further data on the contribution of different 
aspects of the course to student learning may be obtained from the research 
reports of 4:he RCC. 

A Transition Statement 

• r • 

Three sets of factors are seen as influencing the outcomes of the 
AESP: the historical events out of which the ARC and the AESP have grown, 
the social-organizational context within which the AESP has operated at 
its various levels; at the level of federal, statet,> and local commun- 
ities, and the many within-AESP factors that have been active during the 
life- of the project. A major task of the kind of analysis being^ conducted 
by the Educational Policy Research Center is to conceptualize this network 
of interactive factors in such a way as to provide the foundation for a set 
of policy recommendations to the federal government concerning future 

support of and limitations on satellite-based projects to enhance educa- 

" I ■ 

tlon In broad and selected areas of the United States? 
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As the next step in this process of developing a broad base for such 
recommendations, it is appropriate to examine more closely the specific 
functions of the satellite a? it contributes, in it's own ways and in inter- 
action with other factors, to the performance of this project. The final 
portion of this report will summarize some observations on the role of the 
satellite (the ATS-6 and, to a lesser degree, the ATS-3) in delivering 
in-service teacher education to selected areas of the Appalachian Region* 

I.- 

# 

IV- The Role of the Satellite in AESP - ' ^ - 



During the visits and conversation which provided the data base for 
the report, a wide variety of thoughts were heard about the role and 
contribution of the ATS-6 satellite in the AESP. There was general agree- 
ment on many of these points of view, and:* some areas of controversy. Three 
issues will be developed in th6^ following pages: , ' . 

1. The satellite has been a motivational or catalytic factor in 
the AESP, facilitating the short-term goals of the project. 
Some characteristics of the satellite and the project may lead 

to long-term difficulties, if the project is extended or expanded. 

2. The satellite was oi^ly one component of a complex Instructional 
system (which, in turn, was a sub-system of the langer Tiistoricfal 
and organizational context). .Its communication functions in 
this demonstration could have been. per'f9rraed by other information 
systems; the question of whether they Vould have been^ is part of 
issue //I, above, and //3' below. • , 

3. The satellite may have distracted attention from other elements 
of the AESP which m'^ have contributed more to" -its effectiveness 
and may be easier to sustain at lower costs with less dependency 
on external support. > 
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1- The Motivational-Catalytic Function of a SatellltP 

The-"3atellltB ha^s undo ubtedly pT:aye^~"an " import an t mot Ivat lonal f oTe' "in 
the AESP demonstration. Tight de^adlina.s and pioneering enthusiasm probably 
moved both organizations and individuals to make decisions and tak§ actions 
they might not have made or taken under more ordinary conditions. But it 
may be one thing to permit or encourage a short- term glamorous .project such 
as the AESP, and quite another to establish more permanent relationships 
witre the complex network of schools, school districts, .and state and- 
regional educational agencies. 

A new management structure was ^established which linked the University 

of Kentucky and the RESAs, and which appeared to provide benefits for both 
t 

tne organizations and individuals involved. These relationships could be 
relatively easily maintained and expanded.* 

But there were several organizations and persons which did not actively 
participate in the AESP which might want to play a significant irole in any 
longer term project: the Governors* Representative -to the A^C Board, 
personnel from the State Education Departmei^ts, administrators, from local 
universities, and permanent personnel in the schools served. 

ARC. Each of the AESP coordinators in the main RESAs made regular 
efforts to keep the Governor's Representatives to the ARC Board informed 
of local activities, but these Representatives had no directive . role in the 
project. Developmental plans for each state iri the Appalachian Region have 
traditionally been formulated by the .separate governors and then integrated 
by the ARC Board and staff. The ARC has. normally helped each state get ' 
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|funding to support its own developmental efforts. This npnnal paTttern of 
flow f or inf ormation^, :dei:ision--ma.k^ and support was not used in this 
project. Consequently, the goals and activities pf the AESP were quite 
different from those normally undertaken by the ARC* It remains to be 
seen how a permanent project modelled on the AESP would be initiated and 
managed by the 'ARC. 



ie^t 



State Education Departments . The AESP coordinators and the RCC also 

, attempted to keep persons in the State Education^'Departraents informed of 

the goals and activities of the project, with var^ng degrees of success. 

In each state, the Chiaf School Officer has major responsibilities for, 

financial support to'^cal schools, for local and statffe-wide curriculum and'^ 

for teacher certification (and re-certification) , Much of this normal 
I 

network of flow for information, responsibility and support within individual 

. t , • 

states was not used in this project. Consequently, the Xlhief; ^School Officers 

deputies do not necessarily agree on the value of an AESP*-type system of 

relationships among universities, RESAs and schools. It is quite possible * 

that^ such an^organization would seriously threaten existing zones of influence 

^ and control. In order to counter this problem it might be us.eful to* show, 

how in some states, the AESP was able to operate in conjunction with existing 

state departments of education. 

Local University Administrators . Contacts were made with local 
universities through the RESA coordinator and consultancy contracts with 
individual faculty members. This relationship depended .upon the interests ^ 
and activities of individual faculty, and did not establish fdrmal 
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organizational ties with university administrators.^ Unless formal ties are 

1 

established in future projects, university administrators, are unlikely to... 

> ** 

perceive the AESP structure as an attractive means for achieving teaching 
and service goals in their communities. 

Local School Personnel * AESP relationships with person in the local 
schools were developed in two ways: (1) through the personal contacts 
developed by the local AESP coordinator, and (2) through the formal structure 
of the RESA in which the local school superintendents were the chief ♦ 
members of the RESA Boar^ of Directors. These two ties to the local schools 
were generally observed to be active and adequate, and it may be best that 
in-service teach|ir educat^-on through something like the AESP be seen as only^ 
one aspect of th^ services of the R&SA. Nonethele3S.> more active involvement 
of local school personnel in selected aspects of this program (needs 
assessment, recruitment, outcome evaluation) could provide a broader base 
of demand and suppbrt for future efforts. 

r 

In conclusion, there may be two types of organizational-sypport problems 
arising from thie dynamic and sl^ort-term nature of the A^SP. First, the 
enthusiasm associated with the satellite technology ds an attractive way to 
deliver educational programming may not endurer-the **honeymoon"^may come *to 
and end, aryi the satellite may 16se its motivational value. This phenomenon 
"has been observed in applications of other forms of * educational media, arid 
may be anticipated here. ^ 

Second, the boundaty-crossing characteristics of the AESP 'may be 
tolerated for a shot t- term glamorous, project but resisted in a long--term 
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program. the shorty run, the project may not threaten some of the 
organizational structures which were by-passed* But the very success of 



the project in providing educat:ional services directly to local schools may 

be perceived as a threat to state, regional and local agencies* Thus the 

short-term motivational advantages of the sa^tellite for the AESP may have 

potential limitations for longer term programs, 

✓ 

2' The Satellite as a Component of an Instructional System 

In this project, as in 'many other educational demonstration and 
research studies, it is unlikely that any single" component of an instructional ^ 
system could be easily credited with the primary contribution to the out- J 



comes obtained. 3d it -is likely to be with the satellite. At the present 
time, this observer takes the position that many factors (in the history, 
^ context and operation of the AESP) have contributed to the outcomes of this 

demonstration. While it would probably not be^ fruitful to attempt to measure 

<. ■ 

the absolute magnitude of these contributions, it is still possible to 
estimate the relative magnitude of clusters of interrelated factors. In 
this context, it is estimated that those portions of the AESP that were 
directly related to the satelll^te (live Interaction between the studio and * 
reinc^e classrooms, the motivational and time-pressure aspects of the AT§-6 
in this project) were relatively less influential on the project's outcomes 
than those factors which were only indirectly or not at- all related to the 
satellite (the existence of the ARC and the RESAs, the quality of the 
pre-taped video materials and the printed material delivered to the 
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receiving sites). In addition, much (if not ail) of the instructional uses 

^^he s at el]J^te _c o uld^ hay,e^.b^en„doji& Ay, jQiAer-meana-XvldeoL^d .audlQ-i:aPi^. 



''telephone, radio, etc.) Thus it is estimated that the satellite was not a 
necessary component of the instructional system established through the ^ESP 

On the other hand, when it has been asserted that muc^i of what the 
satellite did in t^ie AESP could have been done by other iCans, a common 
response h&s been "Yea, 'but would they have been?** Two things seem likely: 
(1) the services performed by the ATS-6 satellite for the AESP frpm 1973^ 

.through 1975 probably would not have been ifltovided in the available time by 

any other means, and X2) other satellites will be available in the future 
» 

as components of a growing telecommunication network linking mdny parts 
of this country and would *be available for educational ^se. It will become 
increasingly important to know how to exploit the aspects of these networks-^ 
that can best serve our educational systems. 

In addition to the possible, instructional benefits that may be derived 
from the use of a satellite, it will also be important to consider factors 
such^as the attractiveness to consumers of satellite-based courses (space , 
technology applied to classrooms), the number of options that can be ^ 
provided for education in remote areas, the educational quality that can be 
achieved when coutses or materials are distributed widely through a 
satellite system, etc. Therefore,, policy recommendations on federal support 
for future educational uses of satellites will be based on these many 
considerations: motivational, /Organizational and educational quality. 
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3- The Dlstradtlng Effect of a Satellite 



This observer has also been concerned with the possible masking effect 



of a satellite which is experimental and has been presented in a most 

dramatic way by NASA. This may distract, attention from other important aspects 

of the AESP. It may well be that some of the non-satell'ite elements of the 

» ■ ^ ,> 

AESP have the following characteristics: (a) they may account for a major 

portion of the project^s performance, (b) they may be continued or sustained 

even without a, satellite, (c) they might require substantially Ies,s financial 

support than a satellite, and (d) they might make a. future project less 

dependent upon massive external funding and more open to broad participation 

in the control and support of the program. Examples of such partially 

hidden characteristics might be the network of. relationships among the RESA, 

the universities (including the University of Kentucky) and the local school 

districts, 'the use of university-based media services for the preparation 

and distribution of materials, and the^nterest of university faculty 

members in building relationships with local schools and using these contacts 

r 

to enrich the course n^terials they prepare and distribute* The possibility 
of "tunnel-vision attention" to the satellite may divert effort from the 
farther study and such potentially "fruitful "side effects." 



Conclusions - 

■/ ^ • 

The performance of^he AESP is best understoiod in terms of the historical 
development of the ARC, the organizational context within which the AESP 
wds conducted, and the many within- AESP factors .that influenced what happened 
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in and through the courses. The AESP was organized as an atypical short-term* 
ARC project siapported by federal money. New Felationships were established 
among some agencies already 'concerned with education in the Appalachian 
Region. In-service t;eacher "Education courses were conducted in 15 locations 
^involvin^ approximately^ 900 participants from New Yo^ to Alabama, during 
the summer and •••f all of 1974, and the spring of 1975. 
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The AESP has achieved some very desirable outcomes^ in demonstrating 

1. A set of organizational relationships can be e&tabli&tied 
through* a multi-state region, to develop dn in-service 
teacher education in. response to identified regional needs, 
^ • and deliver this program to remote location in the region. 

Courses provided through this organizational structure can 
be of suv-zh quality that participants can earn graduate 
credit at accredited universities. 

* 3. Printed materials can be sent by grom;id delivery system to 
the^e remote sites to coordinate local classroom activities 
under the" leadership of. relatively untrained coordinators, 
to guide participants in meaningful extra-class activities, 
and to act as useful resdurce arid reference materials in the 
participants' own classrooms after the course. 

4. Technology can be used so that participants in graduate level 
courses in remote locations can' have a form of meaningful ^ 
interactive contact with persons and topical experts at a 
central location. 



While many (if nqt all) of the contributions of the ATS-6 satellite 
could, have been performed by other m^dia or techniques within the Appalachian 
region, it is unlikely that they would h^ve been within the time schedule 
of this project. ' ' ^ 

Future decisions on the use of satellites in educational development 
projects should be based upon many factors, including the motivational value * 
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of a satellite as a component of the system, the ability of an educational ^ 
^e^veTopMrTt an^ "Si Tb~be"in t egrTt ed vSt iTexis t ing ~ 

educational and informational systems throughout a multi-state region, and 
the function of "aJ[iigh-technology educational system to extend and improve 
ihS range arid quality of services available to persons throughout the region 
serve3. 
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